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New  Zealand  "All-Blacks"  the  Perfection 
of  Athletic  Endeavor 

By  Joseph  R.  Hickey. 

The  visit  of  the  New  Zealand  "All-Blacks,"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  California  Rugby  Union  was  easily  the  feature  of  the 
season  of  1913,  and  the  indelible  impression  of  their  whirlwind 
tactics  will  remain  in  the  history  of  California  foot  ball  for  years 
to  come.  Whatever  there  remained  of  the  tour  arranged  for  the 
Australian  "Waratahs"  the  year  previous,  has  been  erased  in  the 
memory  of  athletic  prowess  displayed  by  the  wonderful  combina- 
tion led  by  Manager  George  Mason  and  Captain  Alec.  McDonald. 
They  came  at  a  period  when  the  development  of  Rugby  in 
California  appeared  to  have  reached  successful  stages,  at  a 
time  when  the  effects  of  Australia's  competition  was  about  to 
materialize  in  wonderful  strides  on  the  part  of  local  efforts. 
Not  in  their  departure  was  the  perfection  of  play  realized,  for  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  the  All-American  fifteen  left  us  with 
little  appreciation  of  the  extended  effort  on  the  part  of  our  se- 
lected team. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  New  Zealand  team  which 
played  here  last  season  was,  with  one  exception,  the  best  combina- 
tion that  ever  left  the  home  country,  and  there  is  little  argument 
to  be  advanced  in  convincing  the  prejudiced  mind  that  it  was  al- 
most a  peerless  combination.  A  grand  testimonial  to  the  game 
of  Rugby  foot  ball,  an  inspiration  for  all  that  is  admirable  in 
athletics,  and  an  excellent  test  for  the  possibilities  of  the  physical 
man.  the  "All-Blacks"  left  here  a  confused  state  in  the  foot  ball 
world  from  which  the  rumblings  are  now  giving  vent  to  an  in- 
jured pride.    We  have  not  mastered  the  rudiments  of  Rugby. 

Not  only  did  the  visiting  team  manage  to  win  every  one  of  the 
scheduled  games  with  the  local  teams  and  the  British  Columbia 
fifteens,  but  they  very  nesir  carried  out  their  one  desire  in  bat- 
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tling,  to  prevent  a  score  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  As  a 
scoring  machine  they  were  formidable  in  the  extreme,  displaying  a 
style  of  game  conspicuously  absent  in  the  attempts  of  the  col- 
lege and  club  teams,  and  characteristic  of  all  American  foot 
ball.  The  defense  of  the  New  Zealand  players  was  in  the  at- 
tack. They  started  first  in  every  move,  showing  a  most  unselfish 
type  of  game,  which  is  also  of  rare  incident  in  our  foot  ball. 

Much  of  the  success  of  perfect  Rugby  is  in  versatile  play.  All 
members  of  the  "All-Blacks"  were  fitted  for  all  positions  on  the 
team.  They  had  equal  ability  in  handling  and  passing  the  ball, 
thus  constituting  a  wall-balanced  aggregation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  schedule  of  games  played  in  the  tour  of  the  visiting 
players  from  over  the  Pacific  has  done  much  to  destine  the  fu- 
ture of  Rugby  in  America,  whether  that  be  to  a  successful  end  or 
not.  A  high  standard  has  been  set,  and  it  would  appear  that  no 
greater  aspiration  could  be  entertained  by  the  American  players 
than  to  some  day  master  the  fifteens  from  the  Antipodes,  or  even 
Great  Britain.  Internationally,  the  game  promises  a  great  deal. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  mediums  left  in  which  peaceful  relations 
may  be  encouraged  between  different  tongues. 

Although  the  visit  of  the  New  Zealand  team  overshadowed  all 
features  of  the  season  of  1913,  there  still  remained  brilliant  events 
in  the  local  situation  which  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
future  of  the  game  in  its  organization.  The  Olympic  Club  team 
and  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  team  indicated  remarkable 
improvement  over  previous  seasons,  the  club  team  earning  a 
victory  over  Stanford  for  the  first  time  since  the  two  institutions 
have  been  participants  in  Rugby  foot  ball.  The  club  team,  un- 
fortunately, was  unable  to  arrange  matches  with  the  University 
of  California  team  and  the  Barbarian  Club,  an  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

The  failure  of  the  larger  institutions  to  properly  recognize 
the  universal  rules  of  Rugby  foot  ball,  breaches  of  which  caused 
the  unpleasant  incidents  of  last  season,  has  contributed  largely  to 
the  decay  of  the  game  here.  The  smaller  teams,  in  their  efforts 
to  play  the  game,  have  expressed  a  desire  to  observe  strictly  the 
rules  of  Rugby  foot  ball,  but  the  over-importance  of  the  annual 
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Stanford-California  match  has  been  held  at  a  great  sacrifice, 
insofar  as  the  highest  standard  of, Rugby  foot  ball  is  enter- 
tained. The  only  salvation  of  the  game  will  be  the  encourage- 
ment of  foot  ball  in  a  schedule  under  the  auspices  of  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  California  Rugby  Union,  conducted  on  similar 
lines  as  the  unions  abroad 


DR.  FRANK   ANGELL, 

Chairman    Faculty    Athletic    Committee    of    Stanford    University,    a  strong 

advocate  of  Foot  Ball  Reform. 
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Rugby  From  the  Spectators  Point  of  View 

By  R.  C.  Baily. 
It  was  the  big  game  of  the  year  at  Rugby  School,  England, 
in  the  winter  of  1823;  the  play  was  close,  first  one  side  and  then 
the  other  gaining  the  advantage,  but  neither   could   succeed  ni 

scoring.  .  , 

Suddenly    a   boy,    one    William    Ellis,    m    very    desperation 
grasped  the  ball  in  his  arms,  and  feinting  and  dodging  through 
his  opponents,  carried  his  prize  to  their  goal.     His   action  was 
absolutely   illegal,  running  with   the  ball  was   not  allowed  then, 
and  the  try  did  not  count,  but  the  crowd  was  so  delighted  with 
the   spectacular    effort,  the   one    small   figure   evading   the   many 
outstretched  hands,   that  the  rules   of   the  game   were   changed 
and  Rugby  Union  Foot  Ball  as  played  all  over  the  world  to-day, 
became  a  fact      The  basic  regulations  of  the  sport  have  under- 
gone comparatively  slight  change  since.    It  was  a  thrill  that  gave 
birth  to  Rugby,  and  the  spectators  have  never  found  fault  witli 
the    game    since.     Crowds    of    a    hundred    and    thirty   thousand 
gather   to  witness    international   contests    in    Scotland,    England 
and  Wales,  and  gatherings  almost  as  great  as  these  watch  the 
important  games  in   New  Zealand.  Australia,  South  Africa  and 
France      In  other  European  countries  the  spectators  are  not  so 
numerous  at  present,  but  their  enthusiasm,  judging  from  moving 
pictures,   is  intense.     California,  with  but  a   few  months  of  ex- 
perience in  comparison  with  her  hoary-headed  rivals,  can  already 
show  her  crowd  of  30.000,  whose  keen  interest  in  the  game  is  not 
surpassed  by  the  onlookers  anywhere  in  the  world. 
■      The  fascination  of  some  games  is  difficult  to  discern  and  more 
so  to  describe;  one  has  to  be  a  player  of  experience  to  appreciate 
their  charm.     But  persons  of  both  sexes  are  interested  enough 
by  Rugby  to  follow  the  game  with  understanding,  and  m  half  an 
hour  the  second  match  will  find  them  full-blown  rooters,  with  the 
technical  phrases  slipping  off  the  tips  of  their  tongues.     Individ- 
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uality  the  glamour  of  personality,  that  spice  of  modern  life    has 
fu     play  in  Rugby.     One  slight,  swift  sprinter  can  beat  a  whole 
tel  and  gain  a  glorious  victory  for  his  club,  college  or  coun- 
r  The  htstory  of  Rugby  is  brightened  by  scores  of  such  in- 
stances    In  this  game  the  player  .relies  upon  his  own  resourceful- 
ness    He  is  part  of  a  fighting  machine,  like  a  soldier,  and  only 
combination,  or  team  play,  can  win  games,  but  the  e«.^  ^^'"g^ 
cHmstanc^s  of  the  play  must  be  met  by  quick  thinking  and 
a  tin     The  New  Zealanders,  whose  sweeping  victories  m  Grea 
Br  ta"n  in  1905,  and  in  Australia  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  more 
fee  n«y   have  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  a  judicious  com- 
biiaS  of  individualism  and  team  play.    The  Cahforman  teams 
while  achieving  gratifying  progress  m   the  S-'";'^^^j;X^ 
the   1013  season,  specialized   in  the  direction   of   defense      This 
had  gWen  rise  to  a  proposal  to  change  the  team  to  fourteen  in 
o  der  to  make  the  play  more  open.     But  the  substantial  scor 
compiled    by    the    New    Zealanders    and    their    sparkling   tac  as 
nrred  that  the  local  teams  had  not  mastered   the  possibilities 

rietnsive  play  and  that  it  w-/"-f-';,f  4— ks^'^ar 
to  render  Rugby  interesting  and  bright.     The     All-Blacks     are 
Lp  red  by  the  idea  that  the  best  defense  is  attack,  and  with  th 
adaptability  of  -Americans,  the  local  teams  at  once  adopted  th  s 
stvle  of   play      It   is  not  only  more  effective   in  achieving  v  c- 
toris  but  renders  the  proceedings  far  more  exhilarating  for  the 
spectators      The  monotony  of  constant  scrums  and  touch  kick- 
'g  gives  way  to  the    frequent  thrill  of   passing  runs    the  ha 
flashiuK  from  man  to  man  as  the  line  sweeps  up  the  held,  vaned 
w   h    fl    he  tricks  and  dodges  of  the  skillful  Rugby  team    rymg 
to  penetrate  the  enemy's  line;  cross  kicks,  nght  across  the  held 
0   a   waiting  teammate,   the   short,    sharp   punt   mto   a    friends 
hands,  the  high  kick  ahead,  followed  "P  ;' ^reak-neck  pace    th 
pass  hurled  to  a  man  ten  yards  away  instead  of  the  all>.  who 
standee  near  by,  who  is   marked  by  the  opposition;   al    these 
oUot    in    breathless    succession,   when   a   first-class     up-to-date 
team  is  on  the  field.     It  was  this  style  of  play  that  won  Stan- 
ford  the  "big  game"  this  season.  ■     ^  cc 

It  is  impossfble  to  succeed  by  stereotyped  methods  against  fif- 
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teen  men  with  brains.  "You  cannot  get  away  with  the  same  stuff 
twice,"  as  they  say  in  the  bleachers.  That  is  why  good  Rugby 
is  never  dull.  The  spectator  is  provided  with  the  spectacle  of  two 
teams  each  comprising  fifteen  athletes,  utilizing  all  their  powers, 
not  excepting  their  brains,  to  gain  victory.  Speed,  strength  and 
quick  thinking  all  count,  there  is  vigor  enough  displayed  to 
satisfy  any  man  (Rugby  being  no  pink  tea  pastime),  but  the 
regulations  are  such  that  the  risk  of  injury  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  it  stops  short  of  Sherman's  description  of  war. 


DANIEL  W.   BURBANK, 
Chairman  Finance  Committee  California   Rugby   Union. 
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The  Spirit  of  Rugby— Why  the  Game  is 
International 

By  W.  W.  Hill. 
Referee  of  the  Annual  Stan  ford- California  Game. 

The  most  important  law  in  the  Rugby  code  is  the  unwritten 
one— "Play  the  game."  In  any  sport  or  contest  the  real  value  is 
estimated  in  the  benefits  accruing  in  after  life,  and  leading  citi- 
zens of  all  nations  have  had  their  early  training  on  the  foot  ball 
fields.  They  have  had  lessons  on  the  miniature  battlefield  which 
have  fitted  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  Such  teachings  as  those 
which  despise  "pointing,"  or  the  use  of  unfair  methods,  are  in- 
valuable. To  be  able  to  take  hard  knocks  without  "squealing,"  to 
use  their  brains  to  make  the  best  of  opportunities,  and  to  make 
chances  where  none  are  in  sight,  at  the  same  time  using  only  tac- 
tics "within  the  law,"  provide  excellent  training  for  the  bigger 
side  of  things. 

In  Rugby  there  is  no  slavish  orthodoxy.  There  is  always  field 
for  new  thoughts  and  action,  both  by  the  individual  and  the  com- 
bination. There  is  the  checkmating  of  others,  sometimes  more 
brilliant  in  physique  or  alertness  of  mind.  There  is  the  discipline, 
the  respect  for  authority  and  the  constitutional  methods  of  re- 
dress. The  incentive  for  initiative  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the  mak- 
ing of  men,  while  the  bigger  outlook  of  being  an  international 
code  generates  the  faculty  of  thinking  internationally. 

In  all  athletic  sports  or  exercises  there  is  value  to  the  system 
and  physique.  To  Rugby  there  is  the  added  value  of 
the  furtherance  of  international  understanding  and  uni- 
versal peace.  It  provides  the  opportunity  for  the  young 
citizens  of  many  nations  to  meet  together  in  contest, 
in  thought,  and  in  a  social  way.  It  teaches  the  bigger 
thoughts,  the  larger  outlook  and  the  satisfaction  of  winning 
with  fair  methods.     Nothing  is  better  fitted  to  provide  the  chief 


EDGAR  POMEROY, 
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game  of  college  men,  who  afterwards  become  the  men  of  stand- 
ing in  commercial,  professional  and  political  circles.  ,  Started  in 
a  small  way  as  a  properly  regulated  game  at  Rugby  School  in 
England,  it  has  spread  its  influence  over  England,  Scotland, 
Wales,  Ireland,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  France, 
British  Columbia  and  many  other  countries.  May  its  development 
and  spread  continue  and  its  influence  always  continue  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  that  is  good  in  the  young  manhood  of  the  various 
countries — unseltishness,  self  reliance,  unorthodoxy,  thought,  and 
above  all,  the  spirit  of  all  true  sport — "Play  the  Game." 


1,  Frank  Mitcheuson.  Vice-Captain  of  the  New  Zealand  All  Blacks,  showing 
correct  method  of  carrying  ball  for  a  passing  rush.  2.  Captain  Alec  McDonald 
of  the  New  Zealand  All  Blacks.  3,  McKenzie  of  the  New  Zealand  All  Blacks 
the  most  adept  player  at  the  "feint." 
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Australian  and  New  Zealand  Methods 
Compared 

Bv  William  Unmack. 

Many  old  time  Rugby  men.  both  in  the  State  of  CaHfornia 
and  elsewhere,  who  saw  both  the  original  "All-Blacks"  of  1905 
and  the  "All-Blacks"  of  last  year  play,  have  been  trying  to  com- 
pare the  relative  merits  and  ability  of  the  two  teams.  Locally 
there  were  very  few  people,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  first 
team,  who  knew  enough  of  the  Rugby  game,  or  took  enough  in- 
terest in  it,  to  have  the  ability  and  knowledge  to  compare  the 
teams.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  many  people  who  saw  the  orig- 
inal team  in  action,  but  failed  to  see  the  last  team  playing — this 
applying  to  Rugby  fans  in  foreign  countries — have  had  the  temer- 
ity and  nerve  to  voice  their  opinions  detrimental  to  the  work  of 
the  team  they  did  not  see.  Is  such  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
such  people  fair  to  either  the  original  or  last  teams  ?  Undoubt- 
edly it  is  not. 

There  are  a  number  of  local  people  who  saw  the  original  team 
in  action  who  are  able  to  judge  of  the  ability  of  the  two  teams, 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  original  team  did  play  here, 
the  men  had  just  finished  a  cross-continent  journey,  without  hav- 
ing played  together  for  many  weeks,  and  w^ere  naturally  very 
much  inferior,  in  condition  and  combination,  to  what  they  showed 
when  in  Europe,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  However, 
though  we  did  not  see  the  originals  at  their  highest  pitch,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  we  saw  enough  to  judge  the  two  teams,  al- 
lowing, of  course,  for  the  lack  of  several  things  that  the  original 
team  had  to  unfortunately  go   through,  owing  to   travelling. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  team,  of  last  year  had  its  great 
strength  in  its  forwards.  The  heavy,  fast  bunch  of  forwards 
were  in  everything  and  never  once  did  they  meet  a  set  of  for- 
wards which  they  could  not  master,  either  in  combination,  tricks 
— in  which,  unfortunately,  the  teams  of  this  country  are  woe- 
fully  lacking— dribbling,    speed  or  aggressiveijcss.     It   was   un- 


^S    M    ^ 
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1,    Fat    Higgiiis,    Coach    uf    the    University    of    Sauta    Clara.      2,    James    G. 
Schaefifer,    Coach  of   the  University   of   California. 
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doubtedly  the  forwards  of  last  year's  team  that  did  most  of  the 
work,  but  then,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  inexperience  of  our 
teams  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  magnifying  this  phase  of  the 
New  Zealand  play? 

The  original  "All-Blacks"  had  a  stellar  bunch  of  forwards 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  had  the  original  marvels  had  the  op- 
portunity to  pit  their  skill,  speed  and  aggressiveness  against  the 
American  teams  that  they  might  have  shown  out  to  just  the 
same  wonderful  advantage  that  last  year's  team  did.  The  local 
teams  were  not  up  in  the  game.  They  were  unable  to  offset 
the  tricks  of  the  New  Zealanders — legitimate  tricks,  mind  you — 
and  they  could  not  work  out  any  tangible  defense  to  offset  the 
great  rushes  of  these  black  men  with  the  silver  fern  leaf. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  work  done  by  the  forwards  last 
year,  at  times,  made  it  appear  as  though  the  backs  were  not 
what  they  should  to  be.  In  this,  therefore,  it  gives  the  backs  of 
the  team  last  year  a  poor  look  when  stacked  up  against  the  backs 
of  the  original  team.  That  original  team  was  noted  for  as  line 
a  bunch  of  backs  as  ever  represented  any  country,  and  when  you 
come  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  I,  personally,  do  not  think  that 
the  backs  of  last  year  were  very  much  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  the 
original  team  backs.  It  brings  us  around  to  the  same  old  Rugby 
axiom :  "A  bunch  of  fast,  clever  forwards  with  a  bunch  of 
medium  backs  is  always  preferable  to  fast,  clever  backs  with  a 
bunch  of  medium  forwards." 

Personally,  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  to  pick  and  choose 
between  the  two  teams  from  New  Zealand.  The  original  team 
played  wonderful  Rugby,  but  so  did  the  1913  team.  The  former 
ran  up  big  scores  against  the  most  experienced  teams  in  Great 
Britain,  but  then  the  1913  team  ran  up  equally  as  big  scores 
against  the  teams  in  this  country,  whose  chief  attribute  was  ag- 
gressiveness of  far  greater  impressive  qualities  than  any  foreign 
team  can  show. 

Though  the  various  teams  in  this  country  were  beaten  from 
anything  from  20  points  up  to  50,  without  anything  being  scored 
against  the  New  Zealanders  except  three  points  on  a  penalty  by 
the  All-America  team,  the  large  scores  are  no  disgrace,  when  we 


1,  Warren  Bovard,  Graduate  Manager  University  of  Southern  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  2,  George  G.  Presley,  Menaber  Rules  Committee  California 
Rugby  Union. 
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consider  that  English  teams  of  life-long  experience  suffered  in 
exactly  the  same  way  against  the  originals. 

Without  a  doubt,  last  year's  team  was  one  of  the  best  that  ever 
sported  the  silver  fern  leaf  of  New  Zealand — and  I  have  seen 
many  of  their  teams  in  action.  It  piled  up  a  record  in  points,  for 
an  equal  number  of  games,  that  compares  even  more  favorably 
than  the  points  scored  by  the  original  team.  If  last  year's,  team 
was  not  better  than  the  original  team,  then  I,  for  one,  am  willing 
to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  it  was  not  inferior  to  it. 

This  opinion  is  opposite  to  many  who  have  studied  out  the 
qualities  of  the  two  teams.  Many  of  the  old  timers  will  always 
cling  to  the  faith  that  the  team  of  their  days  was  the  superior  of 
the  later  day  team.  We  saw  both  teams  in  action  in  this  city, 
and  giving  the  originals  every  leeway  for  their  hard  trip  across  the 
continent,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  team  was  any  better  than 
the  team  that  played  in  this  State  in  1913.  It  is  giving  both  an 
even  break  to  say  that  the  team  of  1913  was  as  good  as  the  orig- 
inal team,  though  I  would  not  say  that  either  was  superior  to  the 
other. 

The  New  Zealand  team  and  the  Australian  Waratah  team 
showed  entirely  opposite  methods  in  the  matter  of  scoring  points. 
In  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  either  team  used  different 
forms  of  play  to  secure  their  points,  for  this  was  the  same, 
but  what  I  do  mean  is  that  New  Zealand  went  out  to  play  a 
strenuous  game  and  score  points,  while  Australia,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  satisfied  when  they  got  enough  points  to  carry  them 
through  the  game.  In  other  words,  Australia  gave  "quarter" 
where  New  Zealand  would  not,  but  went  out  for  glory  in  the 
shape  of  high  scores. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  Australia  slowed  up  in  the 
majority  of  their  games.  Since  the  visit  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
the  result  of  this  comparison  has  been  anything  but  favorable  to 
the  Australian  team.  Many  of  the  fans  in  this  State  get  their 
comparisons  and  deductions  on  the  ability  of  teams  on  the  points 
scored  in  a  given  number  of  games.  Naturally,  New  Zealand, 
with  its  total  of  610  points  for  to  6  against — only  3  of  which 
were  legitimate — makes  the  Australian  Waratah  score  of  303  for 


1,   W.   A.    Wilcox,   Graduate  Manager  Leland   Stanford   Junior   University. 
John  A.  Stroud,  Jr.,  Graduate  Manager  University  of  California. 
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to  94  against  look  rather  sick,  and  shows  the  Australian  team  up 
in  a  bad  light — mind  you,  according  to  the  method  of  judgment 
used  by  many  of  the  general  public  in  this  State.  That  this  com- 
parison is  general  was  evidenced  by  the  many  remarks  as  to  the 
great  superiority  of  the  New  Zealanders  over  the  Australians 
when  the  former  had  departed,  and  even  before. 

It  is  evident,  even  without  these  hgures,  that  the  new  Zealand- 
ers were  superior  to  the  Australians,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Australian  team  by  this  New  Zealand  contingent,  30  to  3,  before 
the  blacks  left  New  Zealand,  is  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the 
team.  The  whole  thing  naturally  brings  out  the  query — Is  is  right 
for  a  team  on  such  a  tour  to  "give  quarter?" 

The  visit  of  the  New  Zealanders  has  taught  us  much.  From 
both  the  Australian  team  and  the  New  Zealanders  we  have 
learned  Rugby  that  will  prove  invaluable.  Last  year  an  improve- 
ment was  noticeable  in  the  play  of  all  teams  after  the  visit  of 
the  Waratah  team,  and  now  in  the  coming  season,  there  will  be 
a  corresponding  increase  of  knowledge  and  ability,  gleaned  from 
the  New  Zealanders.  It  is  time  that  we  had  a  rest  from  the  in- 
vasion of  foreign  teams,  and  the  1914  season  should  give  us  a 
good  line  on  just  what  we  have  accomplished  by  playing  among 
the  various  local  teams,  and  possibly  a  British  Columbia  team, 
which  is  on  an  equality  with  our  own  brand  of  Rugby. 

Too  many  foreign  visits  are  not  conducive  to  helping  the 
game  along.  It  starts  to  pall  on  the  public,  and  if  we  let  a  year  go 
by  without  foreign  competition,  we  will  all  be  primed  up  for 
something  big  again  in  191 5. 

A  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
teams  will  be  interesting.     Here  it  is : 


New 


EALAND,  1913.         Opponents 

Australia, 

19-0 

Olympic   Club 

20-  0 

31-0 

Univ.  of  California 

18-  0 

30-0 

Barbarians 

29-  9 

54-0 

Stanford 

6-  0 

56-0 

Stanford 

12-13 

42-0 

Santa  Clara 

20-  8 

38-3 

California 

5-6 

191. 


1.  sterling  Peart,  Captain  of  the  University  of  California  team.  2,  Head 
Coach  Floyd  Brown  of  the  Stanford  University  squad.  3,  Frank  Gard.  Captain 
All-America  Team,  1913,  and  Captain  Stanford  University  team  for  1014. 
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Zealand,  19 

13           Opponents 

Australia 

55-0 

Nevada 

57-  0 

33-0 

California 

23-3 

26-0 

St.  Mary's 

27-  0 

40-0 

Southern   California 

41-  0 

33-0 

Santa  Clara 

19-  8 

51-3 

America 

12-  8 

23-0 

Victoria 

11-13 

35-0 

Victoria 

British  Columbia 

0-T5 

44-0 

Vancouver 

36-  6 

610-6 

Totals 

303-94 

Thf  Individual  Records  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

Goals  Goals  Field  Games 

Name         Tries  Tries  P'ties  Goals  Total  Played 

R.    Roberts..       15  9  i  —  66  12 

J.Graham 4  23  2  —  64  10 

J-  Stohr 7  13  3  —  56  9 

T.  Lynch 16  i  —  —  50  10 

F.  Mitchenson.  10  3  2  i  46-12 
A.  McGregor,  .15  — ■  —  —  45  10 
A.  J.  McKenzie.  12  —  —  —  ;i6  11 
A.  McDonald.  11  i  —  —  35  13 
H.  Murray....   11  —  —  —  33  12 

J-    Cuthill 7  5  _  _  31  14 

J.    Douglas 7  —  —  —  21  8 

G.  Loveridge..  61  —  —  20  8 
A.  Downing...  6  —  —  —  18  14 
E.   Roberts....     6  —  —  —  18  5 

J.    Wylie 6  —  —  —  18  II 

J.Taylor 5  __  _  _  15  10 

M.Cain 31  —  —  11  14 

D.Gray 3  —  —  —  9  il 

G.  Sellars 2  —  — r  .  —  6  14 

P.  Williams...     i  —  _  _  3  8 

J.  Dewar i  —  —  —  3  14 

J.  Aitkinson.  . .      i  —  —  —  3  8 

J.A.Bruce i  —  —  —  3  12 
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All-America  Rugby  Teams  Since  1906 

Selected  by  William  Unmack 


1906. 

Full-back,  Fenton  (Stanford);  Three-quarters,  Ilolman  (Stanford), 
Laumeister  (Stanford),  Stanton  (California);  Five-eighths,  Chalmers  (Stan- 
ford), Stott  (Stanford);  Half-back,  Schaeffer  (California);  Wing  Forward, 
Presley  (Stanford);  Forwards,  Koerner  (Stanford),  Minturn  (Stanford), 
Pemberton  (Stanford),  Cheda  (Stanford),  Farmer  (California),  Bell  (Cali- 
fornia), Twitchell  ((California);  Reserves,  Owen  (Stanford),  Molfino 
(Stanford),  Budleman   (California),   Stow    (California),  Tuller    (California). 

1907. 
Full-back,  Butler  (California);  Three-quarters,  HoTman  (Stanford), 
Vandervort  (Stanford),  Johns  (California);  Forwards,  Koerner  (Stan- 
ford), Barnicott  (California),  Pemberton  (Stanford),  Freeman  (Nevada), 
Bell  (California),  Miller  (Stanford),  Budleman  (California);  Five-eighths, 
Cerf  (California),  Ganong  (Stanford);  Half-back,  Fenton  (Stanford); 
Wing  Forward,  Tuller  (California);  Reserves,  Cadwalader  (Stanford), 
Dwiggins  (California),  M.  Mitchell  (Stanford),  Fairbanks  (California), 
Crawford    (Stanford),    Rhyne    (Stanford),    Twitchell    (California). 

1908. 
Full-back,    Butler    (California) ;    Three-quarters,    Holman    (Stanford) ;    L. 
Scott   (Stanford),   Cook    (Stanford);    Forwards,   Koerner    (Stanford),  Barni- 
cott   (California),    Pemberton    (Stanford);    Five-eighths,    Cerf    (California), 
Mitchell    (Stanford);    Half-back.    Erb    (Stanford);    Wing    Forward,    Swartz 


^^Hnimfl 

1,    William    Donald,    Secretary    California    Rugby    Union. 
Manager  of  the  Olympic  Club  team. 


2.    Samuel    Haley, 
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(California).  Crawford  (Stanford).  C.  Phleger  (California),  Miller  (Stan- 
ford), Budleman  (California);  Reserves,  Dwiggins  (California),  Heinley 
(Stanford),  Harris  (California),   Freeman    (California). 

1909. 

Full-back,  Dwiggins  (California);  Three-quarters,  Holman  (Stanford), 
Harris  (California),  Watts  (California);  Forwards,  Dolan  (Nevada),  Dole 
(Stanford),  Jordan  (California),  Bennett  (Nevada),  Cheda  (Stanford),* 
Pemberton  (Stanford),  Northcroft  (California),  Crawford  (Stanford;; 
Five-eighths,  Elliott  (California),  M.  Mitchell  (Stanford);  Half-back,  Cerf 
(California);  Reserves,  Johns  (California);  Homer  (Nevada),  Phleger 
(California),    Thorpe    (Stanford). 

1910. 

Full-back,  Brown  (Stanford);  Three-quarters,  Peart  (California).  S. 
Mitchell  (Stanford),  Watts  (California);  Forwards,  Dole  (Stanford), 
Cheda  (Stanford),  C.  Phleger  (California),  Pauly  (California),  Jordan 
(California),  Minturn  (Stanford),  Harris  (California),  Swartz  (Cali- 
fornia); Five-eighths,  Elliott  (California).  Allen  (California);  Half-back, 
Erb  (Stanford);  Reserves,  Morris  (California),  Dwiggins  (California), 
Stroud  (California),  Hardy  (California),  Ashley  (California),  Hansen 
(California),    Frank    (Stanford),    Bennett    (Nevada). 

1911. 
Full-back,  Brown  (Stanford);  Three-quarters,  Kern  (Stanford),  Allen 
(California),  Watts  (California);  Forwards,  C.  Phleger  (California),  H. 
Phleger  (California),  Pauly  (California).  Dole  (Stanford).  Hardy  (Cali- 
fornia), Swartz  (California),  Schaupp  (Stanford),  Frank  (Stanford);  Five- 
eighths,  Elliott  (California),  Stroud  (California);  Half-back,  Morris  (Cali- 
fornia); Reserves,  Evans  (California),  Peart  (California),  Hansen  (Cali- 
fornia), Carpenter  (California),  King  (California),  Erb  (Stanford), 
Partridge   (Stanford),  Card   (Stanford). 

1912. 
Full-back,  Erb  (Stanford);  Three-quarters,  Peart  (California),  Allen 
(California),  Noble  (Stanford);  Five-eights,  Harrigan  (Stanford),  Stroud 
(California);  Half-back.  Morris  (California);  Forwards,  Momson  (Santa 
Clara),  King  (California),  Card  (Stanford),  Schaupp  (Stanford),  Smitli 
(Stanford),  Corbett  (Stanford),  McKim  (California),  Sanborn  (Stanford): 
Reserves,  Kern  (Stanford),  Risling  (Stanford),  Cass  (Stanford),  Fletcher 
(California),    Fleming    (California). 

1913- 

Full-back.  Half-back. 

Skinner     California         Tilton      Stanford 


Three-quarters. 


Forwards. 


Carroll     . ." Stanford         JJ*?^^'"^     Ca  ifornia 

Peart      California         ^ines     Stanford 

Urban     Stanford         {^^^.^ ,  , •  •  •  Stanford 

\  oight     Santa    Clara 

Blase     Stanford 

Five-eighths.  Card      Stanford 

Austin    Stanford         King     California 

Lachmund     Stanford        Darsie    Stanford 

Reserves. 

Reeves     Stanford        Abrams    California 

Hazeltine    California        Watkins    Stanford 

Fleming     California        Peck 3t9nford 

Prant     , California 


^S 
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Records  of  Teams 

Stanford   University. 

3— Olympic  Club  5  o— All  Blacks  s^ 

8 — Barbarians  3  21— Barbarians  5 

13— Univ.  of  Cal.  3  19— Olympics  12 

18— Barbarians  0  13 — California  8 

29 — Olympic  Club  3  10 — Univ.   of  So.   Cal    0 
o— All  Blacks  54 

University  of  Southern  California. 
6 — Univ.  of    Cal.    Freshmen  o        3 — Los   Angeles   Ath.    Club  3 
16 — Los   Angeles  Ath.   Club  o        6 — Los   Angeles   Aih.   Club  o 

3— Los   Angeles   Ath.    Club  5        o— All  Blacks  40 
II — Los   Angeles   Ath.    Club  0        3 — Univ.  of   California  3 

o — Stanford   10 

University  of  Santa  Clara. 

8— St.   Ignatius  3  o— All  Blacks  42 

10 — Olympic  Club  o  54 — Insurrectos    o 

15— Stanford    (2nd    team)    0  o— All  Blacks  2>2> 

3 — ^California  6  21 — Nevada  3 

University  of  Nevada. 
24 — Sacramento  Ath.   Club  3  39 — Y.  M.  C.  A.  0 

12 — Pacific  o  o — Univ.    of    Cal.   24 

o— St.  Mary's  Coll.  8  o— All  Blacks  55 

2,2 — All-Stars   0  3 — Santa  Clara  21 

University  of  Pacific. 

o — St.   Ignatius  o  3 — Stanford  Freshmen  11 

o — California    Freshmen    16  0 — Nevada  12 

o — Stanford   (2nd  team)    10  o — St.    Mary's   21 
6 — Barbarians   5 

Olympic  Club  Team. 

0 — Santa    Clara    10  12^-Stanford  19 

5 — Stanford  3  o— All  Blacks  19 

3— Stanford  29  6— Los   Angeles   Ath.   Club  o 

University  of  California. 

6— Santa  Clara  3  o— All  Blacks  31 

24— Nevada  o  3— All   Blacks  38 

8— Stanford  13  o— All  Blacks  ZZ 
3 — Univ.   of   So.   California  3 


V^Jf^f^ 


t6^'J>> 
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St.  Mary's  College  (Oakland), 


22— All- Stars   5 

o — California  Freshmen  o 

3 — Oakland  High  o 
II — Stanford    (2nd   team)    o 

8 — Nevada  o 

Pomona 

8— L.  A.   Polytechnic  3 
29 — Harvard   Military   Acad. 

3— Manual  Arts,  L.   A.  o 
16 — Riverside   High  o 
36 — San   Bernardino   High  0 
14 — Redlands  High  o 
28 — Riverside  High  0 
3S — San  Bernardino  High  o 

8— Redlands  High  3 


22 — Pacific  o 
3 — California  26 
5— All   Blacks  26 
0 — Stanford   (2nd  team)  o 

High  School. 

13— Manual  Arts,  L.  A.  11 
o  (This    game    was    for    the 

Championship  of  Southern 
California.) 
27— Palo  Alto  High  10 

(This  game  was  for  the 
State  Championship  of 
California.) 


St.   Matthew's    Military    Academy. 
o  — Trinity   5  o — San  Jose  High   i; 


6 — Tamalpais   Academy  5 
54 — San  Rafael  High  o 


5 — Polytechnic  o 
30 — Commercial    High 


Riverside  High  School. 
6 — Redlands  High  8  o — Pomona  High   16 

5 — Redlands   High    5  11— San  Bernardino  3 


3— Redlands  High  5 
o — Pomona   High   21 


19— San    Bernardino    3 


Lick   School   (C.  S.  M.  A.). 


0 — Oakland  High  o 

o — California  Freshmen 

41 — Commercial   High  o 
o— Palo  Alto  High   11 

44 — San  Mateo  High  o 
8— Lowell  High  6 
9 — Mission  High  o 

II — St.   Ignatius  o 


3 — Lick  Alumni  o 
it — Fremont  High  6 
28 — Manzanita  High  o 
13— Cogswell    High   3 
^7 — Polytechnic  0 

8— Lowell    High    5 
10 — Cogswell    High    3 


Cogswell  High  School. 


II — Alameda    High   3 
3 — California  Freshmen  6 
3 — Napa  High   10 
3— Palo   Alto    High   5 
3 — Lick   School    13 

32 — Commercial  High  o 


II — St.  Ignatius  o 

5 — Mission  o 
12 — Polytechnic  o 

o— Low^ell  3 

3 — Lick  School  10 

9— Col.  Phys.  &  Sur.  o 
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Palo  Alto  High  School. 


5— Cogswell  High  3 
23 — Stanford  Freshmen  0 
II — ^Lick  High  o 

8 — Stanford    Freshmen   5 
13 — Santa  Cruz   5 
22 — Alameda  High  0 
22— Belmont  Mil.  Acad.  3 
13 — Stanford    (3rd  team) 


31 — San  jMateo  High 
24 — Berkeley  High  5 
II — San  Jose  High  3 
6 — Palo  Alto  Alumni 
9 — Palo  Alto  Alumni 
28 — Lick  School  o 
10 — Pomona    High   27 


24 — Reedley  o 
13 — Lindsay  o 
14 — Exeter  0 


DiNURA  High  School. 

6 — Fresno  o 
3 — Fresno  o 
8— Porter  ville 


14 


5 — Centerville    6 
5 — Fresno   3 


Stockton  High  School. 

5— Fresno    3 


3 — Fremont  High  3 


Los 
o — San    Bernardino  o 
13 — ^Hollywood  o 


.Angeles   High   School. 

10 — San    Bernardino  3 
0 — Polytechnic  o 


Mission  High  School. 


3 — Centervile  High  9 
o — California  Freshmen  8 
o — Stanford   Freshmen    13 
8— Tamalpais  Acad.    10 
9 — Hitchcock  Acad,  o 
9 — St.  Ignatius  o 


3 — Lowell    High   6 
'j2 — Commercial  High  o 
15 — Polytechnic   High   o 

o — Cogswell  High  5 

o — Lick  High  9 


Xai'A  High   School. 
lo-^Cogswell  o  21 — Vallejo  High  o 

Z2, — Vallejo    High    10  5 — Woodland    High    6 

-[6 — Santa  Rosa  High  o  56 — Santa  Rosa  High  o 

o — Lowell  High  3  o — University    Farm    Team    5 


Mt.  Tamalpais  Military  Academy, 


6 — San  Rafael  High  o 
6 — S.    F.    Polytechnic   o 
5— St.   Matthew's  6 
14 — Invaders  3 
0— Hitchcock   Mil.   Acad. 


16 — San  Mateo  High  8 
J I — iViission  High  8 
3 — Lowell   High   16 
21— Belmont  Mil.  Acad.  10 
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HoLi.isTER  High  School. 
ic>— Watsonville  o  (>— Gilroy   High  o 

6— Salinas  5  3— Santa   Cruz  o 

18 — Alumni  o 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy. 


o — Lowell    High    18 
24 — Commercial    High    3 

0 — Mission  High  9 
31 — Trinity  School  o 

3 — Mare    Island    Marines 

3 — Vallejo  High  9 


[8 — San  Rafael  0 
o — Davis   Farm   School    11 
o — St.    Ignatius    High   6 
o — San  Jose  High   14 
3— Mt.   Tamalpais   Mil.   Ac.  o 


1.  Creswell;  2,  Walker;  3,  Parker;  4,  Smith;  5,  Buck;  6.  Maurer;  7,  L.  Baker: 
S.  Leadingham;  9,  Crawford;  10.  W.  Baker;  11,  Avis;  12,  Wilson;  13,  Nisbi^; 
14,  Greaser;  15,  Huston;  16,  Richards;  17,  Belcher;  18,  Varcoe;  19,  Martin; 
20,  C.  W.  Evans,  Coach;  21,  E.  P.  Stone,  Mgr. ;  22,  Gilbert,  Capt. 

POMONA  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEAM. 
Interscholastic   Champions   of   California;    Southern    California    Champions   and 

Citrus  Belt  Leagxie  Champions. 
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Results  of  all  International  Games  Played 

in  New  York,  California  and 

British  Columbia 


Season  of  1906. 
Feb.      I — New  Zealand   (All  Blacks),  46;  New  York,   13. 
Feb.      9 — New   Zealand    (All   Blacks),  43;    British    Columbia,   6 

(played  at  Berkeley,  Cal.). 
Feb.    13 — New  Zealand    (All    Blacks),   65;    British    Columbia,   6 

(played  at  Berkeley,  Cal.). 
Oct.    24 — California,  5 ;   Vancouver,  0. 
Oct.    27 — Vancouver,  3;   California,  o. 
Oct.    31 — Stanford,  5;  Vancouver,  3. 
Nov.    3 — Stanford,    16;    Vancouver,  6- 

Dec.  25 — Vancouver,  11;   Stanford,  9   (played  at  Vancouver). 
Jan.     I,  1907 — Stanford,  3;  Vancouver,  3  (played  at  Vancouver). 

Season  of  1907. 
Oct.    2S — ^California,   16;  Vancouver,  12. 
Oct.    28 — Vancouver,   3 ;   California,  o. 
Oct.    30 — Stanford,  23;   Vancouver,   12. 
Nov.    3 — Stanford,   5;   Vancouver,   3. 

Dec.  25 — Vancouver,  3;  Stanford,  o   (played  at  Vancouver). 
Jan.     I,  1908 — Vancouver,  9;  Stanford,  5  (played  at  Vancouver). 

Season  of  1908. 
Oct.    28 — Vancouver,  3 ;  California,  3. 
Oct.    31 — Vancouver,  3;  California,  o. 
Nov.    4 — Vancouver,  11;  Stanford,  3. 
Nov.    7 — Stanford,  11;  Vancouver,  3. 

Dec.  26 — Stanford,  9;   Vancouver,  o    (played  at  Vancouver). 
Jan.      I,  1909 — Stanford,    16;    Vancouver,    10    (played    at    Van- 
couver) . 
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Season  of  1909. 
Feb.      8 — Australia   (Wallabies),  27;  California    'V^arsity,  o. 
Feb.    12— Australia   (Wallabies),  13;  Stanford,  3. 
Feb.    15 — Australia   (Wallabies),  17;  All-star    California,   o. 
Oct.    2~ — California,  24;  Vancouver,  3. 
Oct.    30 — California,  39;  Vancouver,  o. 
Nov.    3 — Stanford,  56;  Vancouver,  o. 
Nov.    6 — Stanford,  13;  Vancouver,  3. 

Dec.   25 — Vancouver,  3;  California,  o    (played    at   Vancouver). 
Dec.   29 — Vancouver,  4;  California,  o    (played   at    Vancouver). 
Jan.      I,  1910 — California,    14;    Vancouver,    3    (played    at    Van- 
couver). 

Season  of  1910. 

June  25 — California  All-Star  team,  8;  New  Zealand  Native 
Maori  team,  o. 

Dec.   26 — Vancouver,   13;   Stanford,  6   (played  at  Vancouver). 

Dec.  2.^ — California,  o;  Victoria,  o  (played  at  Victoria,  B.  C). 

Dec.  29 — California,  3;  Victoria,  o   (played  at  Victoria,  B.  C). 

Jan.  I,  191 1 — Stanford,  10;  Vancouver,  5  (played  at  Van- 
couver). 

Jan.     2 — Stanford,  9;  Vancouver,   o    (played  at  Vancouver). 

Jan.     2 — Victoria,  3;  California,  3   (played  at  Victoria). 


Season  of  1911. 
Nov.    2 — Stanford,   27;    British    Columbia,   3. 
Nov.    4 — British  Columbia,  6;  Stanford,  5. 
Oct.    25 — California,  21 ;  British  Columbia,  o. 
Oct.    28 — California,  24;  British  Columbia,  0. 
Dec.   25 — Vancouver,  18;   Stanford,  8    (played  at  Vancouver). 
Dec.   25 — Victoria,  0;  California,  o   (played  at  Victoria). 
Dec.   29 — Victoria,  6;  California,  3   (played  at  Victoria). 
Jan.      I,  1912 — ^Victoria,  8;  California,  o   (played  at  Victoria). 
Jan.     I,  1912 — Vancouver,    8;     Stanford,    o     (played    at    Van- 
couver). 
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Season  of  191 2. 

Australia,  29;  Barbarians,  8. 

Australia,  20;  Santa  Clara,  8. 

Australia,     6;  Stanford,  0. 

Stanford,  13;  Australia,  12. 

Australia,  20;  Olympics,  o. 

Australia,  18;  California,  o. 

Australia,  29;  St.  Mary's,  0. 

California,  6;  Australia,  5. 

Australia,  25;  California,  3. 

Australia,  57 ;  Nevada,  6. 

Australia  41,  University  of  Southern  California,  o. 

Australia,  12;  All-America,  8. 

Records  of  Games  Played  by  the  American  University  Team, 

Composed  of   Stanford-California-Nevada   Men,  that 

Toured  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  1910. 

Games  played  in  Australia  as  follows : 
June  18 — Sydney  University,   17;  American  Universities,  6. 
June  22 — Sydney  University,   10;  American  Universities,  9. 
June  25 — N.  Z.  Maoris,   13;  American  Universities,   11. 
June  27 — N.  Z.  Maoris,  28;  American  Universities,  3. 
June  29 — American  Universities,   10;  Maitland,  9. 
July     2 — Sydney  University,   18;  American  Universities,  8. 
July     6 — American  Universities,  11;  Orange  District,  9. 
July     9 — Amer.  Universities,  8;   Sydney  Metropolitan   Union,  8. 

Games  played  in  New  Zealand : 
July    16 — Wellington,  22;  American  Universities,  o. 
July    20 — Dunedin,  9;  American  Universities,  3. 
July   23 — Christ  Church,  19;  American  Universities,  o. 
July    27 — Wanganui,   18;  American  Universities.  6. 
July    30 — American   Universities,   6;    Roturura,   3. 
Aug.     3 — American  Universities,  13;  Auckland,  13. 

Net  result  of  tour— Won  3.  lost  9,  tied  2. 
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RECORDS   OF   ALL    LAIPORTAXT    RUGBY    GAMES 
SINCE  1906. 


Stanford   vs.    California    Series. 

Nov.  10,  1906 — Stanford,  6;  California,  3. 

Nov.  10,  1907 — Stanford,  21;  California,  11. 

Nov.  13,  1908 — Stanford,  12;  California,  3. 

Nov,  13,  1909 — California,  19;  Stanford,  13. 

Nov.  12,  1910 — California,  25;  Stanford,  6. 

Nov.  12,  191 1 — California,  21;  Stanford,  3. 

Nov.  ID,  1912 — Stanford,  3;  California,  3. 

Nov.  7,  1913 — Stanford,  13;  California,  8. 

St.  Mary's  College  vs.  Santa  Clara  College  Series, 
Nov.  25,  1909 — St.  Mary,  5;  Santa  Clara,  o. 
Nov.  19,  1910 — Santa  Clara,  7;   St.  Mary.  3. 
Nov.  25,  1911 — St.   Mary,  5;   Santa  Clara,  3. 

Club  Championship,  Olympic  vs.  Barbarians. 
Nov.  26,  1908 — Olympic,  10;  Barbarians,  8. 
Nov.  20,  1909 — Olympic,  6;  Barbarians,  3. 
Nov.  27,  191G — Olympic,  3;  Barbarians,  o. 
Dec.      2,  191 1 — Olympic,   4;    Barbarians,    o. 
Dec.      I,  1912 — Barbarians,  6;  Olympic,  3. 
Dec.       I,  1913 — No  game. 

Cooper    Keith    Challenge    Cup    Series. 
All  Games   Played  in   British   Columbia. 

1907  series  won  by  Vancouver. 
Dec.    25,  1907 — Vancouver,  3;  Stanford,  o. 
Jan.      I,  1908 — Vancouver,  9;  Stanford  5. 

1908  series  won  by  Stanford. 
Dec.    26,  190& — Stanford,  9;  Vancouver,  0. 
Jan.      I,  1909 — Stanford,  16;  Vancouver,  10. 
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1909  series  won  by  Vancouver. 
Dec.  25 — Vancouver,  3;  California,  0. 
Dec.   29 — Vancouver,  4;  California,  o. 

Jan.      I,  1910 — California,  14;  Vancouver,  3. 

1910  series  won  by  California. 
Dec.    26 — California,  o;  Victoria,  0. 
Dec.    29^-California,  3;  Victoria,  0. 

Jan.      2,  1911 — California,   3;   Victoria,  3. 

1911  series  won  by  Victoria. 
Dec.    25 — California,  o;  Victoria,  o. 
Dec.    29 — Victoria,  6;   California,  3. 
Jan.      I,  1912 — Victoria,  8;   California,  o. 
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1,  Wood;  n,  Barkeie%\  :  :;,  lVilt'l\  :  4,  AndtT-on ,  .".,  a.  Zimmerman;  6,  Mitchell; 
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18,   Corlett;  19,  Gossett,  Coach.  Strickler,  Photo. 

RIVERSIDE  POLYTECHNIC   HIGH  SCHOOL  TEAM. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  California 
Rugby  Union 

ARTICLE  I. 
Section  i.     The  name  of  the  Union  is  the  California  Rugby 
Union. 

membership. 
Sec.  2.     This  Union  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  Rugby 
foot  ball  clubs : 

University  of  California,  Barbarian  Club, 

Stanford  University,  Santa  Clara  College, 

University  of  Nevada,  Olympic  Club, 

University  of  Southern  St.   Mary's  College, 

California, 
and   such    other    cirbs   as   may  be   elected   to   membership   by    a 
two-thirds   vote  of  the   Board  of  Directors. 

AFFILIATES. 

Sec.  ,3.  It  affiliates  with  and  adopts  the  rules  of  foot  ball 
as  fixe^  by  the  Rugby  Foot  Ball  Union  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
vided the  alterations  made  from  time  to  time  by  that  body 
shall  take  effect  only ,  upon  official  notification  of  the  same  to 
the  Board  of   DirectOTs. of  the   California   Rugby   Union. 

i  '' 

'  OBJECTS. 

Sec.  4.  Its  objects  are  to  foster  and  control  Rugby  foot 
ball  throughout  the  State ;  to  make  all  arrangements  for  teams 
visiting  the  State;  and  to  take  the  entire  management  of  the 
Califorftia^  representative  teams ;  to  be  a  court  of  appeals  in 
the  Stat^ "  in  all  matters,  whether  of  dispute,  misconduct  or 
otherwise ;  to  consider  and  suggest  to  the  English  Rugby 
Union  any  alterations  or  additions  to  the  rules  of  foot  ball 
which  may  appear  desirable. 

FUNDS. 

Sec.  5.  All  payments,  funds  and  assets  shall  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer  and  by  him  deposited  in  such  bank  as  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  No  payments  shall  be  made  except  by 
check  'signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  Rugby  Union. 
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HEADQUARTERS. 

Sec.  6.  The  headquarters  of  the  Union  shall  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California;  where  all  general  meetings  shall  be  held.  An 
annual  meeting  shall  take  place  on  the  last  Frida>  in  April  of 
each  year. 

YEAR. 

Sec.  7.  The  football  year  shall  commence  on  the  First  of 
August.     All  subscriptions  shall  become  due  on  that  date. 

ARTICLE  II. 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS. 

Section  i.  The  affairs  of  the  Union  shall  be  managed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  such  committee  and  committees  as 
it  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  club  included  in  the  membership  of  the 
Union.  The  officers  of  the  Union  shall  be  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  directors. 

Sec.  3.  No  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Union 
shall  be  binding  unless  it  shall  receive  a  majority  vote  of  the 
representatives. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Union  ;  to  see  that  the  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  now  or  hereafter  adopted  shall  be  enforced;  to  have 
a  general  supervision  over  all  affairs  of  the  Union  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  make  a  general  report  of  the  affairs  and 
concerns  of  the  Union.  He  shall  be,  ex-officio,  a  member  of 
all  standing  and  special   committees. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  office 
appoint  the  following  committees  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  wit:  Finance,  Committee  of  International  Games,  Com- 
mittee on  Referees,  and  such  other  committees  as  the  board 
may  desire,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  make  changes  therein 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the  Union  shall  be 
served  thereby. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  i.  The  Vice-President  shall  have  the  same  power 
and  duties  as  the  President  when  the  President  is  absent. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Section  i.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Union  and  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  accounts  and  the  offi- 
cials' correspondence  of  the  Union;  keep  a  record  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  and  submit  a  report  at  the  annual  meeting, 
financial  and  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  i.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money- 
due  the  Union  ;  keep  a  record  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and,  together  with  the  President,   shall   sign   all  checks. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

ANNUAL    DUES. 

Section  i.  The  annual  dues  to  this  Union  shall  be  $10.00 
for  each  club,  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  The  meetings  held  by  the  Union  shall  be  the 
annual  meeting,  and  not  less'  than  one  meeting  each  month  dur- 
ing the  foot  ball  season,  which  shall  be  from  August  i  to 
December  31,  and  such  other  special  meeting  as  may  be  called 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

Sec.  2.  At  least  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  each  club  in  the  Union  and  at  least  seven 
days'  notice  for  all  other  meetings. 

Sec.  3.  The  ordinary  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  annual 
meeting  shall  be  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  annual 
report  and  balance  sheet,  duly  audited;  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  such  other  business  provided  in  the 
by-laws. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

POWERS    OF    THE    BOARD    OF    DIRECTORS. 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  rules  for  its  procedure;  it  shall  govern  Rugby  foot  ball 
in  California  (see  article  on  Stanford-California  agreement)  ; 
it  shall  decide  all  questions  brought  before  it  regarding  the 
rules  and  shall  at  all  times  make  a  special  effort  to  further 
and  foster  the  welfare  of  Rugby  foot  ball. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Section  i.  Each  club  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Union  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August. 

Sec.  2.  Any  club  more  than  two  months  in  default  with  re- 
spect to  money  due  this  Union  shall  be  liable  to  suspension 
from  the  list  of  members. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  any  club  affiliated  to  this  Union  shall 
receive  or  be  paid  any  remuneration  for  services  in  the  foot 
ball  field. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  club  a  member  of  this  Union  shall  have 
special  rules  or  by-laws  under  which  their  teams  are  conducted 
they  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  this  Union  with  a  copy  of  the 
same  as  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  season  as  possible. 


RULES. 

First — Games  shall  be  played  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
Rugby  Foot  Ball  as  recognized  by  the  Rugby  Union  of  Great 
Britain. 

Second — A  referee  shall  be  appointed  for  each  match  by  the 
California  Rugby  Union,  and  in  the  event  of  the  referee  so 
appointed  not  attending  such  game,  the  captains  of  the  two 
sides  shall  select  a  referee. 

Note— -Special  agreement  between  this  Union  and  Stanford 
and  California. 
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Rugby  Foot  Ball  at  Carpenteria,  Cal 


The  team  of  the  Carpenteria  Union  Grammar  School,  of  which 
Prof.  Francis  Figg-Hobby  is  principal,  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful as  far  as  scores  indicate,  but  the  team  was  well  coached 
by  two  prominent  players,  Mr.  Edgar  Knowles,  a  former  foot 
ball  captain  at  Rugby  School,  England,  and  Mr.  Richard  Hamil- 
ton-Oliphant,  an  old  forward  on  the  Victoria  (B.  C.)  team. 
The  scores  were  as  follows : 

Carpenteria  School,  o ;  Cate  School,  3. 

Carpenteria  School,  6;  Cate  School,  o. 

Carpenteria  School,  6;  Cate  School,  o. 

Carpenteria  School,  12;  Cate  School,  o. 

Carpenteria  School,  o 

12. 

Carpenteria  School,  o 

Carpenteria  School,    o 
12. 

This  last  game  was  pronounced  by  the  referee  of  all  thr 
Rugby  games  of  Santa  Barbara  County  during  the  past  season, 
to  be  "the  best  exhibition  of  Rugby  seen  in  Santa  Barbara  County 
this  year,  including  all  the  so-called  bigger  games  between 
Santa  Barbara  High  School  and  Harvard  School,  etc." 

The  uniforms  worn  by  the  Carpenteria  School  team  occasioned 
a  great  deal  of  favorable  comment,  and  were  made  by  A.  G 
Spalding  &  Bros.,  after  the  pattern  of  an  old  Rugby  suit  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  London  foot  ball  clubs. 


Santa 

Barbara 

H. 

S. 

Freshman, 

Santa 

Barbara 

H. 

s. 

Freshman, 

Santa 

Barbara 

H. 

s. 

Freshman, 

IMPORTANT 


These  Rules  in  effect 
August   1st,  1914 

Photos,  Records  of  Games,  etc.,  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  publishers  by 
May  1,  1915,  to  be  inserted  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Guide. 

The  committee  does  not  guarantee  the 
return  of  any  photos. 

Notify  the  Editor  by  post  card  (not 
letter)  when  photo,  record  of  games,  etc., 
have  been  mailed. 

Write  the  Editor,  enclosing  a  self  ad- 
dressed stamped  envelope,  when  desiring 
information  regarding  photos  of  teams 
for  Guide. 

Address 

Editor 
Spalding's  Official  Rugby  Guide 

158  Geary  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Laws  of  the  Game  of  Rugby  Foot  Bali 


I.    Introduction, 

I. — The  Rugby  Game  of  Foot  Ball  should  be  played  by  15 
players  on  each  side.  The  field-of-play  shall  not  exceed  no 
yards  in  length,  nor  75  in  breadth,  and  shall  be  as  near  these 
dimensions  as  practicable.  The  lines  defining  the  boundary  of 
the  field-of-play  shall  be  suitably  marked,  and  shall  lie  called 
the  goal-lines  at  the  ends  and  the  touch-lines  at  the  sides.  On 
each  goal-line  and  equidistant  from  the  touch-lines  shall  be  two 
upright  posts,  called  goal-posts,  exceeding  11  feet  in  height,  and 
placed  18  feet  6  mches  apart,  and  joined  by  a  cross-bar  10  feet 
from  the  ground;  and  the  object  of  the  game  shall  be  to  kick 
the  ball  over  this  cross-bar  and  between  the  posts.  The  game 
shall  be  played  with  an  oval  ball  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
following  size  and  weight,  namely  : 

Length  11       to  11^  in 

Length  circumference    30        "    31       " 

Width  circumference   25^    "    26      " 

Weight    13        "    14I/2     oz. 

Hand  sewn  and  not  less  than  8  stitches  to  the  inch. 


The     Spalding    No.     RX,     six-piece,     Official    Rugby     Foot     Balls    are    th: 
official   ball    of   the    game   and   must   be   used   in   all   rtiatches. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

All  grounds  should  be  properly  marked  out,  including  the 
half-way,  J5  yards,  touch,  live  yards  from  touch,  goal  and 
dead-ball  lines  Cunless  other  boundaries  form  these  latter). 
If  it  is  necessary  to  use  flags  at  the  half-way  and  25-yard 
lines,  these  should  be  set  well  back  from  the  touch-lines. 
Corner  Hags  should  be  used,  and  should  be  at  the  junction  of 
touch  and  goal  lines.  Flags  should  be  5  feet  6  inches  from 
the  ground. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  visiting  team  to  see  that  the  ground 
complies  with  Law  i  as  to  size,  and  is  properly  marked,  that 
the  dead-ball  line  is  distinct,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
side  to  see  that  their  opponents  do  not  play  more  than  fifteen 
men.  If  they  fail  to  see  to  these  points  before  the  game 
begins,  no  appeal  can  afterwards  be  entertained  in  relation 
thereto  except  in  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  which 
can  be  objected  to  during  the  game,  but  such  objection  will 
not^  affect   the   result   of   the   game   prior   thereto. 

There  is  no  rule  to  prevent  a  team  starting  short,  making 
up  its  complement  later,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  Referee  and 
opposing  captain  must  be  notified. 
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II.    Glossary — Duties  of  Officials — Scoring. 

2. — The    following    terms    occur    in    the    laws,    and    have    the 
respective  meanings  attached  to  each : 

Dead-Ball  Lines. — Not  more  than  25  yards  behind  and  equi- 
distant from  each  goal-line,  and  parallel  thereto,  shall  be  lines, 
which  shall  be  called  the  Dead-Ball  Lines,  and  if  the  ball  or 
player  holding  the  ball  touch  or  cross  these  lines  the  ball  shall 
be  dead  and  out  of  play. 

KULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

Attention  is  tlravvn  to  the  words  "eauidistant  from  the 
goal   line"   in   the   definition. 

In  the  event  of  a  player  marking  in  his  own  "in-goal," 
and  his  opponents  charging  the  kick  down  over  the  dead-ball 
line,  the  ball  becomes  dead. 

Referees  are  reauested  in  the  event  of  the  dead-ball  lines 
not  being  marked,  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the 
captains  with  respect  to  the   same. 

From  the  kick-oflf.  if  the  ball  should  cross  the  dead-ball 
lines,  a  drop-out  must  be  taken. 

In-Goal. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at  the  ends 
of  the  field-of-play  and  between  the  touch-lines,  produced  to 
the  dead-ball  lines,  are  called  In-Goal.  The  goal-lines  are 
In-Goal. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

If  the  ball  is  placed  on  the  goal  line  by  an  attacking  player 
it  is  a  try,   and   if   by   a   defending  player   it   is  a  touch-down. 

If  a  player  holding  the  ball  in  his  own  in-goal  touches  the 
referee,  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot,  and  a  drop-out  must  be 
taken;  except  in  the  case  of  a  player  having  run  back  behind 
his  own  goal  line,  in  which  cas'  the  ball  must  be  scrum- 
maged at  the  spot  whence  it  was  carried  back  and  not  at  five 
yards,  as  is  generally  supposed  by  most  players. 

Question — A  player  tackled  in  the  rield-of-play  by  the  legs 
and  is  brought  down  to  the  ground  (though  the  ball  not  hav- 
ing touched  the  ground),  stretches  forward  and  plants  the  ball 
against  the  goal    posts.      Is   this  a   try? 

Answer — Yes,  because  the  goal  posts  are  in-goals. 

Touch. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at  the  sides 
of  the  field-of-play  and  between  the  goal-lines,  if  produced, 
are  called  Touch.  The  touch-lines  and  all  posts  and  flags 
marking  these  lines,  or  the  center,  or  25  yards  lines,  are  in 
Touch. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

A  player  with  the  ball  in  his  possession  touching  a  flag  on 
the  touch-line,  is  in-touch. 

A  player  may  be  in-touch  and  yet  play  the  ball  with  his 
foot  if  the  ball   be   not  in-touch. 

A    player,    provided    he    is    not    carrying    the    ball,    may    be 


1,  ivlfksey;  2,  Alderton;  ?,,  Gibson;  4,  Card,  Capt.;  5,  Stovick;  6,  "Weeks;  7. 
Wallace;  S.  Morse;  t»,  Green;  10,  Arnott,  11,  Pratt;  12,  O'Laine;  i:{,  Boul- 
ware;  14,  Sheldon;  15,  Kisling;  16,  Graham;  17,  Nagel;  18,  Sloeum;  V.i, 
Phippeu;   20,   Sherman. 

PAT.O    ALTO    HIGH    SCHOOL    TEAM, 
Academic   League   Champions. 


Adams;    ::,    i.e    ua 


Pengellv;  8.  Hitzeroth;  9,  Jansen;  10,  Bowes;  11.  Johnson;  12,  Schwarzeu- 
beck;  13,  Gaustad;  14,  Smith;  15,  Webster;  16,  Deane;  17C.  Johnson;  l.s, 
Hulling;  19,  Walker,  Capt.;  20,  McAbee;  21,  Feldcamp;  22,  Asher;  23,  Osgood. 


Hulling;  19,  Walker,  Capt. 

LICK  SCHOOL  TEAM    (C.   S,    M.   A.), 
Champions    of    the    San    Francisco    Sub-Ix^agne    of    the    A.    A.     L. 
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in-touch   and   yet   score   a   try   by    touching   the   ball    down   with 
his   hand. 

The  ball  blown  over  the  touch-line,  and  blown  back,  shall  be 
considered   as   in-touch. 

ToucH-iN-GoAL. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  field-of-play,  and  between  the  goal  and 
touch-lines,  if  respectively  produced,  are  called  Touch-in-Goal. 
The  corner  posts  and  tiags  are  Touch-in-Goal. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

If  the  ball,  or  jilayer  holding  it,  touch  one  of  the  corner 
posts  or  flags,  the  ball  must  be  considered  as  in  touch-in-goal. 
A  player  may  himself  be  in  touch-in-goal  and  yet  play  the 
ball  with  his  foot,  if  the  ball  be  not  in  toucli-in-goal ;  or  he 
may   touch    it   down    with    his   hands   and   score. 

Question — The  corner  post  at  the  junction  of  the  goal  and 
touch-lines,  has  by  some  means  been  knocked  over,  so  that 
the  flag  hangs  in  the  tield-of-play.  A  player  on  tlie  attack 
carrying  the  ball,  dives  for  the  line  and  strikes  the  Hag,  carry- 
ing it  down  with  his  weight,  but  still  having  his  whole  body 
in  the  field-of-play,  stretches  out  and  plants  the  ball  over  the 
goal    line.      Is    this   a    try? 

Anszucr — No.  The  corner  flags  are  touch-in-goal  and  the 
referee  should  order  a  "drop-out."  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the 
home  team  to  see  tliat  all  flags,  etc.,  are  in  proper  place  and 
the   visiting   team   to   satisfy   itself   on   this   point. 

A  Drop-Kick  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  the  bands,  and 
kicking  it  as  it  rises. 

A  Place-Kick  is  made  by  kicking  the  ball  after  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose. 

The   placer  and  the   kicker  must  be   two   distinct   players. 

If  the  placer  inadvertently  drops  the  ball,  he  shall  not  be 
considered   to    have    placed   it. 

The  opposing  side  cannot  charge  a  place-kick  until  the  ball 
has  actually   been  placed  on  the  ground. 

A    Punt   is   made   by  letting  the   ball    fall   from  the  hands   and 

kicking  it  before  it  touches  the  ground. 
A  Tackle  is  when  the  holder  of  the  ball  is  held  by  one  or  more 
players  of  the  opposite  side  so  that  he  cannot  at  any  moment, 
while  he  is  so  held,  pass  or  play  it. 

Particular    attention    is    called    to    the    new    addition    to    this 
rule    "so    that   he   cannot    pass   it:"      Also   to   the    fact   that    the 
.     law    on   held   has   been   eliminated   and   is   embodied   in   the   law 
on    tackle    by    the    new    addition. 

A  player  must  be  considered  as  tackled  if  he,  on  being 
grasped  by  an  opponent,  fall,  and  the  ball  whilst  in  his  pos- 
session   touch    the   ground. 

When  a  player  is  tackled  with  the  ball  it  can  only  be 
brought   into   play   with   the  foot. 

If  a  player  carrying  the  ball  be  thrown  or  knocked  over 
(but  not  tackled)  and  tlie  ball  touches  the  ground,  he  may 
nevertheless  get   up   with    it   and   continue   his  run,   or   pass  it. 
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1,   Wassmu;    L',    Hciuiiiius ;   :;.    K.    1 1.']iiif->ry ;    4,    K:iiii-y;   :..    llniin.-s;    '..    I<r,.ird; 
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A  Scrummage,  which  can  only  take  place  in  the  field  of  play,  is 
formed  by  one  or  more  players  from  each  side  closing  round 
the  ball  when  it  is  on  the  ground,  or  by  their  closing  up  in 
readiness  to  allow  the  ball  to  be  put  on  the  ground  between 
them. 

The  referee  may  order  the  ball  to  be  put  into  the  scrum- 
mage from   either   side   he  may   choose. 

The  side  not  committing  the  breach  has  the  right  to  put  the 
ball   into    the   scrummage. 

When  an  attacking  side  in  a  scrummage  pushes  the  defend- 
ing side  over  the  goal  line  and  touches  the  ball  down,  a  try 
should  be  allowed,  but  if  the  ball  be  touched  dftwn  by  the 
defending  side  a  touch-down  should  be  allowed. 

The  referee  has  sole  control  of  the  game  and,  therefore, 
the  right  to  put  the  ball  in  when  a  scrummage  has  been 
formed;  but  he  should  only  use  this  right  under  exceptional 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  scrummage  is  formed  near  a 
goal  line,  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should 
be  put  in  with  the  greatest  precision. 

The  ball  cannot  be  picked  up  with  the  hands  from  a 
scrummage. 

A  Try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his  hand  on  the 
ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponents'  in-goal. 

Question — A  free  kick  being  given  in  such  a  position  in 
front  of  the  goal  posts  which  necessitates  the  kicker  going 
behind  his  own  goal  line  to  take  the  kick,  and  the  ball  falls 
in  "in-goal"  from  a  weak  kick  and  an  attacker  drops  on  the 
ball,  claiming  a  try.     Is  this  a  try? 

Answer — No  try.  The  ball  did  not  cross  the  goal  line  and 
must  be  kicked  out  again  into  the  field-of-play.  This  is  a 
decision  by  the  "Manchester  and  District  Rugby  Union  Ref- 
eree's Society"  of  England,  admittedly  the  most  authoritative 
body    on    Rugby    in    the    world. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  this  decision,  as  up  to  1910 
a  try  was  allowed,  such  a  thing  as  the  decision  now  makes 
illegal. 

When  an  attacking  side  in  a  scrummage  pushes  the  defend- 
ing side  over  the  goal  line  and  touches  the  ball  down,  a  try 
shall  be  allowed,  but  if  the  ball  be  touched  down  by  the 
defending  side  a  touch-down   shall   be   allowed. 

In  the  case  of  the  ball  rolling  over  the  goal  line  and  touch- 
ing a  spectator  before  a  player  from  either  side  has  had  time 
to  touch  it  down  the  referee  shall: 

(o.)  Award  a  touch-down  if  he  considers  the 
ball  would  have  gone  dead  before  any  attacking 
player  could  have  touched  it,  or  that  a  defending 
player  would   have  touched   it   first. 

(&.)  Award  a  try  if  he  thinks  but  for  the  Inter- 
ference a  try  would  have  been   scored. 

(c.)   If  in  doubt,  give  the  point  against  the  side 
responsible   for  the    ground  arrangements,   and  in 
so  doing  he  shall  regard  all  officials  and  spectators 
as  offending   players. 
It  is  a  try  if  a  player  passes  or  kicks  the  ball  back  behind 
his  own  goal  line  and  the  ball  is  touched  down  by  one  of  his 
opponents. 


ALL-AMEKICA  VS.  NEW  ZEALAND.— Oi'EN  I'LAY  IN  DISPUTE  FOR  BALL. 

C.   V.   Estey.   Bulletin. 
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If  a  player  touches  the  ball  down  behind  his  opponents* 
goal  line  and  picks  it  up  again,  he  shall  be  allowed  a  try  at 
the   spot   where   it   was   first  touched  down. 

To  score  a  try  it  is  not  necessary  to  He  on  the  ground 
with  the  ball.  A  player  can  be  running  at  full  speed  and 
bend  down  and  touch  the  ball  in  his  opponent's  in-goal  and 
continue    his   run   and   he   has   scored   a   try. 

A  player  who  crosses  the  oj)ponents'  goal  line  with  the  ball 
in  his  possession,  and  before  grounding  it  touch  the  referee, 
shall   be   allowed  a   try   at   the   spot. 

If  the  ball  not  in  possession  of  a  player  strikes  the  referee 
or  touch-judge  when  in-goal,  a  try  should  be  awarded  to  the 
attacking  side  if,  in  tlie  referee's  opinion,  a  try  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  obtained,  but  for  the  ball  touching  the 
referee  or  touch-judge;  otherwise  a  drop-out  from  the  twenty- 
five   should   be   ordered. 

A  Touch-down  is  when  a  player  touches  clown  as  above  in  his 
own  in-goal. 

If  the  ball  is  bounced,  but  not  put  down  in  in-goal.  it  is 
still  in  play;  so  that  if  a  defending  player  after  merely 
bouncing  the  ball,  throws  it  forward,  a  five  yards'  penalty 
scrummage  should  be  ordered;  or  if  he  carries  it  into  the  field 
f(f  play  and  then  throws  it  forward,  a  scrum  is  incurred  at 
the  si)ot  where  he  throws  it  forward. 

A  Goal  is  obtained  by  kicking  the  ball  from  the  field-of-play,  by 
any  place-kick  except  a  kick-off,  or  by  any  drop-kick  except  a 
drop-out,  without  touching  the  ground  or  any  player  of  either 
side  over  the  opponents'  cioss-bar,  whether  it  touch  such  cross- 
bar or  either  goal-post  or  not. 

A  goal  is  scored  if  the  ball  has  crossed  the  bar,  although  it 
may  have   been   blown   back   afterwards. 
No  goal  can  be   scored  from  a  jjunt. 

Knocktng-On  and  Throwing-Forward  are  propelling  the  ball 
by  the  hand  or  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  opponents'  in-goal; 
a  throw-out  of  touch  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  throw-forward. 

A  rebound  is  not  a  knock-on,  and  therefore  no  fair  catch 
can  be  made  therefrom,  or  a  penalty  given.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  some  referees  appear  to  regard  a  rebound  as  a 
knock-on.  If  the  ball  is  passed  back,  but  after  alighting  on 
the  ground  is  blown  forward,  the  pass  is  good,  provided  the 
ball   did  not  alight  in  front  of  the  passer. 

If  the  ball  is  actually  knocked  on,  no  matter  how  slightly,  it 
must  be  considered  a  knock-on,  but  there  must  be  some  move- 
ment of  the  hand  or  arm  forcing  the  ball  in  the  direction  of 
the  opponents'  in-goal  to  constitute  a  knock-on  or  throw- 
forward. 

In  ruling  on  "knock-on  and  throw-forward,"  referees'  atten- 
tion is  particularly  called  to  Rule  i6.  For  a  knock-on  or 
throw-forward  the  whistle  should  not  be  blown  until  it  is 
ascertained  whether  the  opposing  side  or  the  side  committing 
the  breach  gain  the  advantage.  If  the  side  committing  the 
infraction  gain  the  advantage  a  scrum  should  be  ordered, 
otherwise  the  play  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
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A  Fair  Catch  is  a  catch  made  direct  from  a  kick,  or  knock-on, 
or  throw- forward,  by  one  of  the  opposite  side;  the  catcher 
must  immediately  claim  the  same  by  making  a  mark  with  his 
heel  at  the  spot  where  he  made  the  catch. 

A  fair  catch  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  catcher  making  his 
mark  AI'TER  he  has  caught  the  ball;  the  mark,  however, 
must  be  made  as  soon  after  the  ball  is  caught  as  possible; 
and  in  practice,  referees  might  allow  a  claim  when  the  mark 
was   simultaneously   made    with   the   catching. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  players  that  they  can  claim  a.  fair 
catch  while  in  the  air  jumping  for  the  ball.  The  catch 
cannot    be   claimed    until    the   mart:   is   made   by   the    heels. 

A  fair  catch  can  only  be  made  from  a  kick,  knock-on  or 
throw-forward  direct,  and  the  ball  MUST  be  taken  clean  at 
the    first   attempt. 

A   fair   catch   can  be   made   in  a   player's   own  in-goal. 

If  a  player  kicks  the  ball  with  his  knee,  or  any  part  below 
it,  and  an  opponent  makes  a  fair  catch,  it  shall  be  awarded. 

The  attention  of  referees  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  fair 
catch  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  catcher  making  a  mark 
with   his  heel    at  the   spot   where  he   made  the  catch. 

A  fair   catch   must   at  all   times   be  clean   at   the  first   attempt. 

A  fair  catch  cannot  be  made  after  the  ball  has  touched  goal- 
posts or  cross-bars. 

A  fair  catch  cannot  be  made  when  the  ball  rebounds  from 
a  player. 

A  player  can  intercept  a  pass,  but  can  only  claim  a  fair 
catch  if  such  a   pass  is  forward. 

Any  player  of  the  side  making  the  fair  catch  can  place  or 
kick  tlie  ball. 

Kick-Off  is  a  place  kick  from  the  center  of  the  field-of-play ; 
the  opposite  side  may  not  stand  within  ten  yards  of  the  ball, 
nor  charge  until  the  ball  be  kicked,  other*wise  another  kick-off 
shall  be  allowed.  If  the  ball  pitch  in  touch  the  opposite  side 
may  accept  the  kick,  have  the  ball  kicked  over  again,  or 
scrummaged  in  the  center  of  the  ground. 

Drop-Out  is  a  drop-kick  from  within  25  yards  of  the  kicker's 
goal-line ;  within  which  distance  the  opposite  side  may  not 
charge,  otherwise  another  drop-out  shall  be  allowed.  If  the 
ball  pitch  in  touch  the  opposite  side  may  accept  the  kick, 
have  the  ball  dropped  out  again,  or  scrummaged  in  the  center 
of  the  25  yards  line. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  option  of  what  course  should 
be  taken  lies  with  the  opposing  team. 

If  a   player  goes    beyond   the   twenty-five   yards   to   drop-out, 
or  if   he    punts,    the    referee  must   blow   his   whistle   and   order 
I  the    player   to    take   a   new   kick,,  which   must    be   a    drop   from 

I  within  the  twenty-five  yards'  limit. 

'      At  kick-off  the  ball  must  reach  the  limit  of   lo  yards,  and  at 

drop-out    must    reach    the    25    yards    line.      If    otherwise,    the 

j  opposite  side  may  have  the  ball  re-kicked,  or  scrummaged,  at 
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the  center  or  in  the  middle  of  the  25  )'ards  line,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  ball  from  a  kick-off  having  reached  ten  yards,  and 
then  having  been  blown  back,  shall  be  considered  as  in  play; 
as  also  a  ball  having  reached  the  25-yards'  line  from  a  drop- 
out and  blow-back. 

Referees  should  not  allow  players  to  approach  within  ten 
yards. 

Off- Side.     See  Laws  7  and  8. 

3. — In  all  matches  a  Referee  and  two  Touch  Judges  must  be 
appointed,  the  former  being  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  Referee 
must  carry  a  whistle,  the  blowing  of  which  shall  stop  the  game; 
he  must  whistle  in  the  following  cases  : 

A  referee  having  given  a  decision,  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  alter  it. 

If  a  referee  whistles,  even  though  inadvertently,  play  must 
be  stopped. 

(a.)  When  a  player  makes  and  claims  a  fair-catch. 

If   a    player   makes    a    fair    catch,    but   instantly    changes  his 

mind  and   runs  on   with  the  ball,   he   should     if   the   whistle  has 

been    l)lown    for   a   fair    catch,    be   compelled   to   return,   as  the 
free  kick   must   be   taken. 

ROUGH   PLAY  PENALTY. 

(b.)  When  he  notices  rough  or  foul  play  or  misconduct.  For 
the  first  offense  he  shall  either  caution  the  player  or  order 
him  off  the  ground,  but  for  the  second  offense  he  must 
order  him  off.  If  ordered  off,  the  player  must  be  reported 
by  him  to  the  union. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  this  section  covers  wilful  obstruc- 
tion  or   interference. 

If  a  referee  orders  a  man  "oft'"  he  cannot  let  him  take 
part  in   play   again,   and   must   report   him. 

The  attention  of  referees  is  called  to  the  fact  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  allow  a  player  NOT  in  possession 
of  the  ball  to   shove  another   player   with  his  hands. 

A  player  running  for  the  ball  may  only  charge  shoulder  to 
shoulder  an  opponent  also  running  for  the  ball.  (See  also 
note  Law    ii.   section   "e"j. 

A  referee  has  the  power  to  order  a  player  off  for  using  any 
words  showing  an   intention  to  insult. 

A  referee  has  power  to  refuse  to  allow  appeals  (except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  law  spates  a  claim  may  be  made), 
and  if  he  warns  players  offending  in  this  respect,  he  may 
order  such  players  off  the  field  for  misconduct  if  the  warning 
is  unheeded.  The  ordering  off,  however,  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  the  referee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
appealing  is  done  with  the  intention  of  harrassing  or  influ- 
encing him  in  his  decisions. 
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(c.)  When    he    considers    that   tlie   continuation    of    the    play    is 
dangerous. 

This  latter  point  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  referee,  but  it 
IS  pointed  out  that  if  the  tackled  player  plays  the  laws  in  the 
spirit  111  which  they  are  written,  and  at  once  fairly  parts  with 
the  ball,  very  few  cases  of  danger  would  arise,  but  by  hold- 
ing on  a  short  time  danger  may  arise.  In  such  a  case  the 
refeiee  should  blow  and  award  the  penalty  of  a  free  kick  and 
instead  of  simply  ordering  a  scrummage  on  the  plea  of  danger, 
as  by  so  doing  he  deprives  one  side  of  an  advantage  and  does 
not  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  ether,  both  of  which  are  deserved. 

If  a  player  be  hurt,  the  referee  should  not  blow  his  whistle 
till  the  ball  be  dead,  unless  such  player  is  in  such  a  position 
that    the   continuance    of   play   might   entail    further    danger. 

In  case  of  an  injury  to  a  player,  or  in  any  case,  play  must 
not  under  any  consideiaticn  be  stopped  for  more  than  three 
minutes  If  a  player  cannot  go  on  in  this  time  he  MUST  be 
removed  from  the  field-of-play,  and  the  game  continue. 
Officials'   attention   is   particularly  called   to   this  ruling. 

If  an  injured  player  comes  out  of  the  scrummage  without 
breaking  it  the  game  should  go  on,  it  not  being  necessary  to 
reform  the  scrum. 

The  game  must  not  be '  stopped  for  such  trivial  excuses  as 
men  replacing  or  tying  their  shoe  laces.  These  matters 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  players  before  the  game  begins,  as 
the  referee  has  no  power  to  stop  the  game  for  these  matters. 
1  he  laws  are  particularly  distinct  as  to  what  causes  the  referee 
shall   stop  play. 

(d.)  When  he  wishes  to  stop  the  game  for  any  purpose. 

e.  g. — To  confirm  the  action  of  a  touch-judge  who  may  con- 
tinue to  hold  up  his  flag  after  the  ball  has  been  brought  into 
play,  for  being  brought  in  at  the  wrong  place,  by  the  wrong 
side,  etc.;  or  when  he  wishes  to  declare  a  man  has  been 
in-touch,  although  the  touch-judge  has  not  held  up  his  flag; 
or  for  any  case  of  necessity. 

(r.)  If  the  ball  or  a  player  running  with  the  ball  touch  him,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  scrummaged  at  the  spot. 

(See  notes  following  definition  of  a  "Try.") 
A  player  running  the  ball  out  from  his  own  in-goal  touches 
the  referee,  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot  where  he  touched 
him,  and  a  drop-out  must  be  taken;  except  in  the  case  of  a 
player  having  run  back  behind  his  own  goal  line,  in  which 
case  the  ball  must  be  scrummaged  at  the  spot  whence  it  was 
carried  back. 

(/,)  At  half-time  and  no-side,  he  being  the  sole  timekeeper, 
having  sole  power  to  allow  extra  time  for  delays,  but  he 
shall  not  whistle  for  half-time  or  no-side  until  the  ball  be 
held  or  out  of  play. 

The  ball  shall  not  be  considered  out  of  play  when  the 
referee   stops  the  game  for  the  infringement  of  laws. 

The  referee's  decision  as  to  time  must  be  final,  even  if  the 
timers  have  not  kept  the   time  accurately. 


"FORW\RD    RUSH"— UNIVERSITY    OF    f'ALIFORNIA    VS.     BARBARIANS 
ON   CALIFORNIA    FIELD. 
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(g.)   When  he  HQtices  any  irregularity  of  play  whereby  the  side 
committing  such  gain  an  advantage. 

Of  his' own  off-side  players,  cannot  claim  a  scrummage  for 
unintentional  otT-side,  provided  the  charging  side  gain  an 
advantage,    even    though    this   be   a    try. 

Il  is  with  this  sub-section  that  referees  will  have  their 
greatest  difficulties;  the  theory  of  the  sub-section  is  that  a  side 
may  not  gain  an  advantage  by  its  own  breach  of  any  law, 
although  it  may  be  a  breach  on  the  part  of  its  opponent; 
thus  if  one  side  knocks  forward,  and  the  ball  goes  to  an 
opponent  who  makes  off  with  it  and  gains  an  advantage,  the 
whistle  should  not  be  blown.  x\gain  it  has  become  very  com- 
mon practice  for  the  backs  to  knock  deliberately  on  when 
their  opponents  were  close  to  them;  if  the  ball  when  so 
knocked  on  ^oes  to  an  opponent  who  has  a  chance  of  getting 
away,  the   whistle  should  not  be  blown.     (See  Laws   12  and  16.) 

This  is  a  most  important  rule,  and  at  present  is  not  so 
generally  observed  by  referees  as  it  should  be.  There  is 
unfortunately  a  pronounced  tendency  on  their  part  to  whistle 
immediately  a  law  has  been  infringed,  without  waiting  to  see 
who  gains  the  advantage  of  the  infringement.  Referees  are 
urged   to    pay   particular   attention   to    this    rule. 

It  is  also  emphasized  that  the  game  should  be  played  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  laws  are  written,  and  particularly  that  one 
side  shall  not  gain  an  advantage  through  its  own  fault;  thus  it 
has  been  ruled  that  a  player  who  has  made  a  miskick  when 
the  opposite  side  is  charging,  and  the  ball  hits  one  of  his  own 
off-side  players,  cannot  claim  a  scrummage  for  unintentional 
off-side,  iirovided  the  charging  side  gain  an  advantage,  even 
though  this  be  a  try. 

(h.)  When  he  notices  a  breach  of  Laws  5  and  15. 

(/. )  When  he  wishes  to  enforce  any  penalty. 

(/'. )  When  a  goal  is  kicked. 

(/i'.)  When  the  ball  goes  into  touch-in-goal. 


POWERS    OF    THE    REFEREE. 

The  referee  shall  be  sole  judge  in  all  matters  of  fact.      (See 
amendment  II.  b.) 

A  referee  once  he  has  given  a  decision  cannot  change  it, 
and  his  decision  alone  is  final;  he  may,  however,  consult  the 
touch-judges  in  case  of  touch,  and  touch-in-goal  play,  and 
kicks  at  goal.  Under  all  circumstances  the  referee's  whistle 
must   stop  the   game   even   if  blown   inadvertently. 

A  player  crossed  the  goal  line,  and  claimed  a  try,  the 
referee  awarded  a  "5-yard  scrum"  for  a  player  being  off-side; 
the  two  captains  held  a  consultation  and  the  defending  side 
agreed  to  a  try  being  awarded  in  opposition  to  the  referee's 
decision.  The  captains  cannot  decide  a  question  in  this  man- 
ner, as  they  would  be  overruling  the  referee's  decision  on  a 
matter  of  fact,   of  which  the   referee  is  sole  judge. 


PUNTING    EXCHANGE    IN    THE    ANNUAL    MATCH    BETWEEN    THE    UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
ON  STANFORD  FIELD. 


FORWARDS    IN    "TIGHT    FIGHT"    IN    THE    ANNUAL   MATCH    BETWETEN 

STANFORD    UNIVERSITY    AND   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 

CALIFORNIA    ON  STANFORD  FIELD. 
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DUTIES    OF    TOUCH    JUDGES. 

The  Touch-Judges  shall  carry  flags,  and  shall  each  take  one 
side  of  the  ground,  outside  the  held-of-pla}',  and  the  duty  of 
each  shall  he  to  hold  up  his  flag  when  and  where  the  ball  g:()cs 
into  touch,  or  touch-in-goal,  and  also  to  assist  the  Referee,  when 
kicks  at  goal  from  a  try,  fair-catch,  or  free-kicks  arc  being 
taken,  each  standing  at  a  goal-post. 

Tt  may  be  here  emphasized  that  the  referee  is  the  sole 
judge  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  if  he  considers  either  touch- 
j-idge  is  not  doing  his  duty  fairly,  he  not  only  has  the  right, 
but  should  certainly  exercise  it,  of  overruling  any  decision 
such  touch-judge   may  give. 

Touch-judges  are  recommended,  by  extending  tlie  arm  to 
indicate  the  side  to  whom  the  ball  belongs.  Touch-judges 
assisting  at  kicks   at   goal   must   not   indicate   with   their   flags. 

Touch-judges  are  to  hold  uj)  their  flag  immediately  the  ball 
has  crossed  the  touch-line  or  toucli-in-goal,  and  go  to  the  spot 
where  the  ball   went   out  as  quickly  as   possible. 

Touch-judges  must  stand  each  at  a  goal  post  when  any 
kick  at  goal  is  being  taken. 

RULES. 

4. — The  Captains  of  the  respective  sides  shall  toss  for  the 
choice  of  In-goals  or  the  kick-off.  Each  side  shall  play  an  equal 
time  from  each  In-goal,  and  a  match  shall  be  won  by  a  majority 
of  points;  if  no  point  be  scored,  or  the  number  be  equal,  the 
match  shall  be  drawn.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  time  of  each 
half  shall  be  40  minutes. 

The  following  shall  be  the  mode  of  scoring: 

A  try    equals  3  points. 

A  Goal   from  a  Try    (in  which  case 

the  Try  shall  not  count) "       5       " 

A    dropped    Goal     (except     from    a 

Mark  or  a  Penalty  Kick) "       4        " 

Goal  from  a  Mark  or  Penalty  Kick.       "      3       " 

5. — At  the  time  of  the  kick-off  all  the  kicker's  side  shall  be 
behind  the  ball;  if  any  be  in  front  the  Referee  shall  blow  his 
whistle  and  order  a  scrummage  where  the  kick-off  took  place. 

The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  kick-off : 
(a.)  After  a  goal,  by  the  side  losing  such  goal,  and 
(b.)   After  half-time  by  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  started 
the  game. 

III.    Mode  of  Play — Definitions. 
6. — When  once  the  game  is  started,  the  ball  may  be  kicked  or 
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picked  up  and  run  with  l)y  any  player  who  is  on-side,  at  any 
time ;  except  that  it  may  not  be  picked  up — 

(a.)   In  a  Scrummage. 

The  act  of  a  i)layer  taking  tlic  ball  tiff  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  in  a  scrummage,  does  not  constitute  "picking  up"  in  a 
scrummage,   within   the   meaning  of   Law   6. 

A  player  can  pic]<  the  ball  up  in  the  scrum  between  his 
knees,  provided   that   he  does  not   fall  down. 

It  is  lawful  to  pick  up  the  ball  in  a  scrum  in  any  manner 
except   by   hand   or   arm. 

The  act  of  a  jilayer  taking  the  ball  off  the  ground  after  a 
tackle,  or  the  ball  being  fairly  held,  is  not  to  be  considered 
picking  the  ball   up  in  a   scrummage. 

A  player  may  come  up  to  a  scrum  and  attempt  to  hook 
the  ball  out  with  his  foot,  provided  his  other  foot  is  behind 
the  ball. 

(b.)  When  it  has  been  put  down  after  A  TACKLE, 

(c.)  When  it  is  on  the  ground  after  a  player  has  been  tackled. 
It  may  be  passed  or  knocked  from  one  player  to  another  pro- 
vided it  be  not  i)assed,  knocked  or  thrown  forward.  If  a  player 
while  holding  or  running  with  the  ball  be  TACKLP^O,  he 
MUST  at  once  put  it  fairly  down  between  him  and  his  oppo- 
nents' Goal-line. 

Note  the  alteration  to  the  laws  in  section  "b"  and  that 
part  of  the  law  relating  to  "If  a  player  while  holding 
*      *      *  be  T.\CKLKD."     The  old  law  read  in  section  "b," 

"When    it   has   been   put   down    after   it   has   been    fairly    held." 
Tackled    is    also    substituted    for    held    in    the    other    part    of 
the  law. 

The  words  "AT  OXCE"  are  to  be  interpreted   very  strictly. 

OFF  SIDE. 

7. — A  player  is  placed  off-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 
his  opponents'  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or  is 
being  run  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own, 
except  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behind  his  goal- 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  his  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when 
kicked. 

A  player  may  play  in  any  position  so  long  as  he  is  on- 
side  and  does  not  obstruct  his  opponents.  He  may  come  up  to 
a  scrummage  and  attemjit  to  hook  the  ball  out  with  his  foot, 
provided   the   other  foot   is  behind   the   ball. 

A  player  when  off-side  can  intercept  a  pass  from  an 
opposing  player. 

8. — An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side — 
(a.)   When  an  opponent  has  run  five  yards  with  the  ball. 
(b.)   When    the    ball    has    been    kicked    by,    or    has    touched    an 
opponent. 
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(c.)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 
{d.)   When   one   of   his   side   has   run    in    front   of   him,    having 
kicked  the  ball  when  behind  him. 

After  the  words  "five  yards"  in  section  "a."  read  as 
though    the   words   "in    any    direction"    were    inserted. 

A  plaj'er  must  be  in  the  lield-of-play  when  he  puts  his  men 
on-side  after  kicking  the  ball  when  behind  them;  whilst  he  is 
not  debarred  from  starting  running  up  in-touch,  he  must  get 
into  the  held  of  play  as  soon  as  possible.  It  must  be 
observed  that  only  the  kicker  can  place  the  off-side  players 
on-side. 

NO    INTERFERENCE. 

An  off-side  player  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  actively  or 
passively  obstruct  AN  OPPONENT,  approach  or  wilfully 
remain  within  lo  yards  of  any  OPPONENT  waiting  for  the 
ball ;  on  any  breach  of  this  law,  the  opposite  side  shall  be 
awarded,  at  their  option — 
(e.)  A  free  kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken   as  the 

mark. 
(/.)   A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played  by 

the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 
Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

In  reference  to  section  "f."  if  the  spot  where  the  ball  was 
last  played  by  the  olifending  side  before  the  breach  occurred 
is  in  its  in-goal,  the  scrummage  shall  take  place  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  touch-line,  and  passing  through  the  spot,  and 
five  yards  from  the  goal   line. 

A  player  when  otlf-side  can  intercept  a  pass  from  an  oppos- 
ing player,  but  he  can  only  make  a  mark  for  a  fair  catch  if 
the   pass   intercepted   is   a   forward    one. 

It  is  important  that  referees  should  enforce  these  penalties, 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  a  referee  should  award  a  free 
kick  if  lie  thinks  a  fair  catch  would  have  been  made  had  not 
an  off-side  player,  through  his  proximity  and  not  retiring 
beyond  the  ten  yards'  limit,  have  rendered  such  catch  more 
difficult.  For  instance,  a  player  waiting  to  receive  the  ball 
fails  to  catch  it  properly  and  it  drops  from  his  hands  to  the 
ground.  An  opponent,  who  is  off-side  and  has  approached 
within  ten  yards  of  him,  immediately  pounces  upon  him  and 
prevents  him  recovering  and  playing  the  ball.  A  free  kick 
should  be  awarded,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  off-side  player 
to  have   retired   beyond   the   ten  yards'   limit. 

Referees  too  often  give  the  offending  players  the  benefit  of 
the  unintentional  off-side,  instead  of  inflicting  the  free-kick 
penalty. 

A  player  may  play  in  any  position  so  long  as  he  is  on-side 
and   does   not   obstruct   his   opponent. 

FAIR  CATCH. 

9. — If  a  player  makes  a  fair-catch  a  free-kick  shall  be  awarded, 
even  though   the  whistle  has  been  blown   for  a  knock-on   or  a 
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throw- forward.     Any  player  on  the  same  side  may  take  the  kick 
or  phice  the  ball. 

FREE    KICK. 

10. — All  free  kicks  may  be  place-kicks,  drop-kicks,  or  punts, 
but  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  opponents'  goal-line,  and 
across  the  kicker's  goal-line,  if  kicked  from  behind  the  same. 
They  may  be  taken  at  any  spot  behind  the  mark  in  a  line  parallel 
lo  the  touch-lines.  In  all  cases  the  kicker's  side  must  be  behind 
the  ball  when  it  is  kicked,  except  the  player  who  may  be  placing 
the  ball  for  a  place-kick,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to  see 
that  the  ball  be  kicked  from  the  parallel  line.  In  case  of  any 
infringement  of  this  law  the  Referee  shall  order  a  scrummage  at 
the  mark.  The  opposite  side  may  come  up  to  and  charge  from 
anywhere  on  or  behind  a  line  drawn  through  the  mark  and 
parallel  to  the  goal-lines,  and  may  charge  as  soon  as  the  kicker 
commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick  or  the  ball  be  placed  on  the 
ground  for  a  place-kick,  but  in  case  of  a  drop-kick  or  punt  the 
kicker  may  always  draw  back,  and  unless  he  has  dropped  the 
ball  the  opposite  side  must  retire  to  the  line  of  the  mark.  But 
if  any  of  the  opposite  side  do  charge  before  the  player  having 
the  ball  commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick,  or  the  tall  has 
touched  the  ground  for  a  place-kick  (and  this  applies  to  tries  at 
goal  as  well  as  free  kicks),  provided  the  kicker  has  not  taken 
his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 

For  notes  on  fair  catch  see  those  following  definition  of 
"Fair  Catch"   in   Law  2. 

Question — A  free  kick  is  given  in  such  a  position  in  front 
of  the  goal  posts  wliich  necessitates  the  kicker  going  beliind 
his  own  goal  line,  in  taking  the  kick  the  ball  hits  the  goal 
posts  and  rebounds  over  the  dead-ball  line.  Should  a  drop-out 
be  awarded? 

Answer — No.  The  ball  did  not  cross  the  goal  line,  and 
must  be   kicked  again. 

In  cases  of  players  waiting  to  charge  when  a  kick  after  a 
try,  fair  catch,  or  free  kick  is  about  to  be  taken,  they  must 
remain  behind  the  goal  line  or  behind  the  mark  with  both 
feet,  and  any  standing  over  the  goal  line  or  over  the  mark 
with  one  foot  shall  be  considered  to  have  charged,  and  the 
referee  shall  blow  his  whistle  and  award  no  charge;  the 
'referee  shall  also  be  particular  that  any  side  waiting  behind 
the  mark  do  not  gradually  creep  up  beyond  the 'mark;  such 
shall  be   considered  a  charge. 

When   a   player   is   placing   the   ball   he   shall    not   wilfully   do 
•  anything   which    may    lead    his    opponents    to    think    he    has    put 
the   ball   down   when   he   has   not;   if   he  does   the   charge   shall 
be   disallowed. 

Even  when  a  charge  has  been  disallowed,  the  would-be 
chargers  may,  provided  they  remain  behind  the  mark,  jump 
up,  and  attempt  to  stop  or  touch  the  ball;  if  they  so  touch  it, 
no  goal  can  be  scored.  The  disallowance  of  the  charge  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  referee. 
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If  the  referee  whistles  to  allow  no-charge  juKt  as  a  kicker 
takes  his  kick,  such  kicker  shall  have  the  o])tioii  of  another 
kick — that  is.  if  he  has  kicked  a  goal,  he  can  allow  it  to  stand; 
if  he   has   not.   he   can   take   a   second  kick. 

The  attention  of  the  referee  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
opposite  side  may  not  charge  a  place-kick  un'il  the  ball  is 
actually   placed   on   the   ground. 

A  kicker  who,  in  kicking  for  a  goal,  inadvertently  kicks  the 
kali  out  of  the  placer's  liands  before  the  latter  has  placed  it 
on   the   ground,    should   be    allowed   to   have    another   kick. 

After  a  charge  has  been  disallowed  and  another  kick  is 
being  taken,  the  ball  may  be  handled  by  and  placed  for  the 
kicker,   as   in   the   lirst   instance. 

This  instruction  also  applies  to  a  kick  at  goal  from  a  free 
kick,   but   in   that   case   a   scrummage    should   be   ordered. 

After  a  charge  has  been  disallowed,  any  player  except  the 
kicker  may  place  or  replace  the  ball,  and  he  may  alter  the 
spot  for  the  ])lace-kick,  but  such  new  place  must  be  from  a 
spot   behind   the   mark   in   a   line   parallel   to   the   touch-line. 

Jn  case  a  referee  disallows  a  charge,  the  kicker  may  not  touch 
the  ball  after  it  has  been  put  on  the  ground.  If  he  does  so 
(a)  when .  a  try  has  been  obtained,  a  drop-out  should  be 
awarded,  or  (h)  when  a  free  kick  or  fair  catch  has  been 
awarded,  a  scrummage  where  the  mark  was  made  should  be 
ordered. 

The  kicker  ?nd    placer   must   be  different   persons. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  side  receiving  the  advantage  of  ''no 
charge"    to    see    the    penalty    is   fully   exacted. 

The  referee  should  see  that  i^layers  have  reasonable  time  to 
get  behind  their  goal  line  before  the  ball  is  placed  for  a  try 
at  goal. 

In  the  case  of  a  free  kick^  the  kicker  can  kick  in  any  direc- 
tion towards  his  opponents'  goal  line,  provided  the  kick  has 
bten  taken  at  a  .'^ixjt  behind  the  mark,  in  a  line  parallel  Ij  the 
touch-lines. 

A  referee  can  allow  another  kick  on  the  plea  that  owing  to 
interference  of  players  he  could  not  see  the  ball  kicked  in  the 
first  instance. 

If  in  taking  a  free  kick  any  breach,  for  which  the  i)en;il'y 
is  a  scrummage,  is  committed,  the  scrummage  shall  be  taken 
at   the   "mark." 

IV.    Penalties. 
II. — Free  kicks  by  way  of  penalties   shall  be  awarded   if  any 
player — 

(a.)   Intentionally    either   handles    the   ball,   or    falls    down    in    a 
scrummage,  or  picks  the  ball  out  of  a  scrummage. 

If  a  player  in  the  scrum  has  the  ball  between  his  legs,  an 
opposing  player  must  not  take  the  ball  with  his  hands  from 
its  position  while  the  said  player  remains  part  of  the  scrum; 
penalty   is   free   kick. 

A  player  is  on  the  ground  when  on  his  knees,  and  if  he 
intentionally  kneels  down  in  a  scrummage,  he  should  be 
penalized   for   "falling   down   in   a   scrummage." 

MUST    PUT    BALL    DOWN. 

(&.)   Does  not  immediately  put  it  down  in  front  of  him,  on  being 
TACKLED. 
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• 

Note  alteration  to  law,  "tackled"  being  substituted  for 
"held." 

No  power  is  given  to  a  referee  to  whistle  simply  because  a 
player  is  tackled  with  the  ball,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  which  the  attention  of  players  and  referees 
is  directed,  as  the  habit  of  whistling  the  moment  a  man  is 
tackled  spoils  the  game  by  slowing  it  down  and  taking  awa% 
any  advantage  a  side  of  quick  foUowers-up  would  otherwise 
gain.  When  a  player  with  the  ball  is  tackled,  a  referee  may 
only   blow   his   whistle   for   one   of   the   following   cases: 

(i)  Law  II  (b) :  When  such  player  does  not  AT  OXCE 
fairly  put  the  ball  down. 

(2)  Law  II  (c) :  When  such  player  is  on  the  ground  and 
he  does  not  at  once  fairly  part  with  the  ball,  and  either  get 
up  or  roll  away  from  the  ball. 

If  a  player  breaks  either  of  the  above  sub-sections  or  inter- 
feres with  the  ball  in  any  way  while  he  is  on  the  ground,  the 
penalty   should   be   enforced   against   him. 

(3)  Law  II  (d):  When  a  player  of  the  opposite  side  pre- 
vents  such   player   either   putting  the   ball   down   or   getting   up. 

(4)  When  the  referee  considers  the  continuation  of  the 
play   would  be   dangerous. 

This  last  point   must   be  left   entirely  to   the   referee. 

The  attention  of  players  and  referees  is  specifically  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  scrummage  cannot  be  awarded  for  a  breach 
of  section  "b."     A  free  kick  must  be  given. 

(c.)   Being  on  the  ground,  does  not  immediately  get  up. 

Question — A  player  catching  the  ball  between  his  knees  on 
the  ground,  in  stopping  a  rush  and  not  immediately  playing 
it,  but  still  holds  the  ball  there  and  remains  on  the  ground. 
What  should  be   done? 

Answer— A  referee  should  penalize  for  not  playing  the  ball. 
See   decisions   under   sub-section   "a."  etc. 

(d.)  Prevents  an  opponent  getting  up,  or  putting  the  ball  down. 

(r.)  Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 

(/. )  Wilfully  TACKLES  an  opponent  who  has  not  got  the  ball 

(g.)  Wilfully  hacks,  hacks-over,  or  trips-up. 

If.  when  a  player  drops  down  on  the  ball,  ^n  opponent  lifts 
him  off,  the  referee  is  satisfied  that  there  has  been  rough  or 
foul  play,  he  may  caution  or  order  off  the  opponent;  and  he 
will,  of  course,  also  give  a  free  kick  against  the  player  who 
dropped  on  the  ball  unless  he  immediately .  gets  up;  but  if  the 
referee  is  satisfied  that  the  opponent  prevented  the  player 
from  getting  up,  he  should  give  a  free  kick  against  the  former. 

In  case  there  are  two  opposing  players  running  for  the  ball, 
a  player  overtaking  another  may  not  shove  the  overtaken 
player  from  behind;  if  he  does  it  is  illegal,  and  should  be 
penalized   by  a  free  kick. 

A  player  running  at  the  ball  may  only  charge  shoulder  to 
shoulder  an   opponent   running  at  the   ball. 

Note  the  alteration  in  section  "f."  "Tackles"  is  substituted 
for  holds. 

In  regard  to  section  '"g."  Although  a  free  kick  is  given, 
the  referee  should  still  caution  the  player,  or  even  order  him 
off  the  ground,  if  such  hacking  or  tripping-up  constituted 
rough  play. 

"Hack"   or  "hack   over."  i.  e.,  kicks  an  opponent. 
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UNFAIRLY   PUTTING    BALL    IN    SCRUM. 

(//.)  Wilfully  puts  the  ball  unfairly  into  a  scrummage,  or,  the 
ball  having  come  out,  wilfully  returns  it  by  hand  or  foot 
into  the  scrummage. 

(/.)  Not  himself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 
opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 

(j.)  Shouts  "all  on  side,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  when  his 
players  are  not  on  side. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  the  ball  is  not  fairly  in  the  scrum- 
mage (section  "h")  until  it  fias  been  placed  on  the  ground 
between  the  players,  so  that  each  side  has  an  equal  chance 
of   obtaining   possession. 

Sub-section  "j"  applies  chiefly  to  a  back  having  kicked  the 
ball  and  while  following  up  he  or  others  of  his  side  shout 
"on-side"  when  lie  has  not  yet  placed  his  side  on-side,  a 
most  unfair  practice. 

(k.)  Xot  in  a  scrummage,  wilfully  obstructs  his  opponents'  backs 
by  remainmg  on  his  opponents'  side  of  the  ball  when  it  is 
in  a  scrummage. 

This  prohibits  the  habit  of  three-quarters  and  half-backs 
remaining  in  front  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  mark  the  opposing 
backs,  and   should   be  strictly  enforced. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  intended  thereby  to 
penalize  a  half-back  who  UNINTENTIONALLY  overruns  the 
ball   in  a  scnnnmage. 

A  player  does  not  become  part  of  a  scrummage  by  merely 
placing   his   hand   on   the   scrummage. 

Referees  are  instructed  to  strictly  enforce  the  free-kick 
penalty  for  obstruction  on  the  part  of  wing  forwards,  as 
provided   in   sections   "f"   and    "k." 

Wing  forwards  MUST  be  behind  the  ball  while  it  is  in  the 
scrum. 

(/.)    Wilfully  prevents  the  ball  being  fairly  put  into  a  scrummage. 

A  scrum  is  ordered,  and  one  side  immediately  packs,  but 
the  other  side  retain  the  ball  until  their  forwards  gather 
round  leisurely,  the  referee  should  penalize  under  this  section 
or  under  "m." 

Players  in  a  scrummage  waiting  for  the  ball  to  be  put  in 
must  keep  their  feet  behind  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
the  center  of  the  scrummage  at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line. 

WILFULLY  BREAKING  LAWS. 

(m.)  If  any  player  or  team  wilfully  and  systematically  break  any 

law  or  laws,  for  which  the  penalty  is  only  a  scrummage, 

or  cause  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

Should  a  team  or  player  continually  "knock-on"  or  "throw- 
forward,"  the  referee  should  award  a  free  kick  at  the  place 
of  the   last   "knock-on"   or  "throw-forward." 

In  the  case  of  a  free  kick  for  a  player  causing  unnecessary 
loss    of    time    when    the    ball    is    in-touch,    such    kick    shall    be 
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taken    at    a    spot    at    right    angles    to    the    touch-line    up    to    ten 
yards  from  the  place  where  the  ball   went  into  touch. 

A  referee  may  award  a  free  kick  if,  in  his  opinion,  a  side 
wilfully  wastes  time  in  dropping  out  after  a  touch-down  or 
unsuccessful  try;  or  deliberately  kicks  the  ball  into  touch, 
with  the  ohj  id  of  wasting  time,  from  a  drop-out  or  kick-off ; 
the  mark  to  be  the  middle  of  the  25  yards  hue  or  the  center 
of  the  field-of-play.  as  the  case  may  be. 

(u.)  Being  in  a  scrummage,  lift  a  foot  from  the  ground  before 
the  ball  has  been  put  into  such  scrummage. 

The  places  of  infringement  shall  be  taken  as  the  mark,  and 
anyone  of  the  side  granted  the  free  kick  may  place  or  kick  the 
ball. 

On  breach  of  sub-section  (/)  the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded 
at  their  option — 

(a.)  A  scrummage  where  the  ball  was  last  played. 

(b.)   A  free  kick  at  the  place  of  infringement. 

When  the  place  where  a  i)pnalty  is  incurred  is  on  the 
touch-line,  or  just  within  it,  tiie  place  of  the  infringement 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  ten  yards  within  the  lield-of-play, 
at   right  angles   to   the   touch-line. 


V.    General. 

BALL    IN    TOUCH. 

12. — The  ball  is  in  touch  when  it  or  a  player  carrying  it  touch 
or  cross  the  touch  line;  it  shall  then  belong  to  the  side  opposite 
to  that  last  touching  it  in  the  held-of-play,  except  when  A 
PLAYER  CARRYING  the  BALL  IS  FORCED  INTO 
TOUCH  BY  AN  OPPONENT. 

One  of  the  side  to  whom  the  ball  belongs  shall  bring  it  into 

play  at  the  spot  where  it  went  into  touch,  by  one  of  the  following 

methods  : 

(a.)   Throwing  it  out  so  as  to  alight  at  right  angles  to  the  touch- 
line,  AND  AT  LEAST  FIVE  YARDS  THEREFROM. 

(b.)   Scrummaging  it  at  any  spot  at  right  angles  to  the  touch- 
line,  10  yards  from  the  place  where  it  went  into  touch. 

If  the  Referee  blows  his  whistle  because  the  ball  has  been  thrown 

out   so   as-  not   to   alight   at   right   angles   to   the   touch-line,   the 

opposite  side  sliall  bring  it  out  as  in  (b). 

Attention    is    specially,  diiected    to    the    change    in    the    law 
relative   to   "ball   in-touch." 

Also   section  "a"    has  been  amended  so   that   the  ball   has  to 
be   thrown   in  at  least   live   yards  from   touch   on  the  line   out. 
If  the  ball  is  not  thrown  out  so  as  to  alight   at   right  angles, 
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the  referee  must  blow  his  whistle,  unless  the  opposite  side  has 
gained  an  advantage. 

If  a  touch-judge  is  unable  to  decide  to  which  side  the  ball 
belongs,   the   referee   must  do   so. 

If  the  ball  has  not  been  thrown  in  at  the  right  i)lace,  the 
referee  shall  order  that  the  same  side  shall  bring  it  into  play 
at  the  proper   place. 

A  player  being  in-touch  may,  provided  he  has  not  possession 
of  it,  play  the  ball,  if  the  ball  be   not  in-touch. 

A  ball  kicked  over  the  touch-line,  and  blown  back,  shall  be 
considered   as   in-touch. 


TRY    AT    GOAL. 

13 — When  the  side  has  scored  a  try,  the  ball  shall  be  brought 
from  the  spot  where  the  try  was  gained  into  the  field-of-play  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  touch-lines,  such  distance  as  the  placer 
thinks  proper,  and  there  he  shall  place  the  ball  for  one  of  his 
side  to  try  and  kick  a  goal ;  this  place-kick  is  governed  by 
Law  10  as  to  charging,  etc.,  the  mark  being  taken  as  on  the 
goal-line.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to  see  that  the  ball  is 
taken  out  straight. 

After  the  word  "brought,"  read  as  though  the  words  "in 
any  manner"   were   inserted. 

For   rulings  as   to   charging  in  try-at-goal,   see   Law    10. 

It  is  ruled  that  a  kicker  cannot  place  the  ball  on  the  ground 
in  instructing  the  placer,  nor  touch  it  after  the  placer  has 
put  it  down;   if  he  does,  the  kick  at  goal  is  forfeited. 

The  kicker  and   placer  must  be  different  persons. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  relative  to  a  try,  where  it  is  possible, 
an  appeal  may  be  made,  referees  are  recommended  to  allow 
a  kick  at  goal,  so  that  if  the  try  is  afterwards  allowed  the 
goal  points  may  be  added  if  the  kick  was  successful. 


UNFAIR    PLAY. 

The  Referee  shall  award  a  try,  if,  in  his  opinion,  one  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  obtained  but  for  unfair  play  or  inter- 
ference of  the  defending  side.  Or  he  shall  disallow  a  try,  and 
adjudge  a  touch-down,  if,  in  his  opinion,  a  try  would  undoubt- 
edly not  have  been  gained  but  for  unfair  play  or  interference  of 
the  attacking  side.  In  case  of  a  try  so  allowed  the  kick  at  goal 
shall  be  taken  at  any  point  on  a  line  pairallel  to  the  touch-lines, 
and  passing  through  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  when  such 
unfair  play  or  interference  took  place. 

In  the  case  of  a  kick  for  goal  from  mark,  penalty  or  try,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Referee,  the  ball  is  illegally  stopped  after  the  kick  has  been 
taken  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  goal  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
have  been  gained,  he  shall  have  power  to  award  the  goal. 
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BALL  HELD   IN  GOAL. 

14. — If  the  ball,  when  over  the  goal-line  and  in  possession  of  a 
player,  be  fairly  held  by  an  opposing  player  before  it  is  grounded, 
it  shall  be  scrummaged  5  yards  from  the  goal-line,  opposite  the 
spot  where  the  ball  was  held. 

The  ball  must  be  fairly  held;  that  is  to  say,  the  player 
having  the  ball  must  use  force  to  free  the  ball  from  the  grasp 
of  his  opponent. 

There  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  have  been  force 
used  to  ground  the  ball  or  get  possession  of  it  before  it  can 
be  considered  fairly  held. 


DROP    OUT. 

15. — After  an  unsuccessful  try,  or  touch-down,  or  if  the  ball 
after  crossing  the  goal-line  go  into  touch-in-goal  or  touch  or 
cross  the  dead-ball  line,  it  shall  be  brought  into  play  by  means 
of  a  drop-out,  when  all  the  kicker's  side  must  be  behind  the  ball 
when  kicked;  in  case  any  are  in  front,  the  Referee  shall  order  a 
scrummage  on  the  25  yards  line  and  equidistant  from  the  touch- 
lines. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  referee  to  see  that  a  reasonable  time 
is  given  to  the  players  to  get  into  positions  before  the  kick  is 
taken.. 

In  case  of  a  "drop-out,"  if  the  ball  is  punted  the  ball 
should  be  recalled,  and  a  kick,  which  must  be  a  drop-kick, 
taken.  The  game  is  not  to  proceed  under  Law  19.  See  ruling 
under  definition  of  kick-off. 


KNOCK-ON— THROW-FORWARD. 

16. — In  the  case  of  a  throw- forward  or  knock-on,  the  ball  shall 
be  brought  back  to  the  place  where  such  infringement  occurred, 
and  there  be  scrummaged,  unless  a  fair  catch  has  been  allowed, 
or  the  opposite  side  gains  an  advantage,  or  unless,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Referee,  such  throw-forward  or  knock-on  is  wilful,  when 
he  may  award  a  free  kick  to  be  taken  at  the  spot  where  such 
infringement  occurred.  This  shall  not  apply  to  a  wilful  throw- 
forward  or  knock-on  into  touch,  which  must  be  dealt  with  under 
Law  i6a. 

See  definition  of  knock-on. 

A  rebound  is  not  a  knock-on,  and  therefore  no  penalty  can 
be   given   for   a   rebound. 

If  a  player  kicks  over  a  full-back's  head,  and  in  the  act  of 
re-guarding  the  ball,  knocks-on  in  his  opponents'  "in-goal,"  the 
award   should   be   "drop-out." 

If  a  forward  in  the  line-out  knocks  the  ball  on,  and  it  is 
caught  by  an  opposing  half-back,  who  punts  up  the  field,  the 
leferee  should  allow  this,  unless  a  fair  catch  has  been  made 
and  claimed. 
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PENALTY  FOR  THROW  "INTO  TOUCH." 

i6a. — If  a  player  shall  wilfully  pass,  knock  or  throw  the  ball 
into   touch,   the   opposite   side   may   claim   either   a   free*  kick   or 
scrummage.     Such    free   kick  or   scrummage   is   to   be   taken   at 
their  option,  either: 
((7.)   At   any   spot   at   right   angles   to   the   touch-line,   ten   yards 

from  where  the  ball  went  into  touch ;  or 
(b.)  At  the  spot  where  knock,  pass  or  throw-forward  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  a  free  kick,  the  "spot,"  whether  under  (a)  or 
(b),  shall  be  taken  as  the  mark.  This  law  shall  not  override 
the  power  of  the  Referee  to  allow  or  disallow  a  try  under 
Law  13. 

PASSING  OR  CARRYING  BACK. 

17. — If  a  player  shall  wilfully  kick,  pass,  knock,  or  carry  the 
l)all  back  across  his  goal-line  and  it  there  be  made  dead,  the 
opposite  side  may  claim  that  the  ball  shall  be  brought  back  and 
a  scrummage  formed  at  the  spot  whence  it  was  kicked,  passed, 
knocked,  or  carried  back.  Under  any  other  circumstances  a 
player  may  touch  the  ball  down  in  his  own  In-goal. 

Questiofi — A  full-back  catches  the  ball,  and  in  trying  to 
kick  it  back  against  a  strong  wind,  the  ball  deflects  from  his 
foot  and  goes  over  his  goal  line  dead.  What  should  the 
referee   decide? 

Answer — The  action  being  "passive,"  he  should  order  a 
dropout. 

It  is  important  that  referees  should  see  tha  the  scrum 
under  Law  17  is  formed  at  the  spot  where  kicked  from,  and 
not   five   yards,   as   generally   supposed   by   many   players. 

The  word  "wilfully"  is  introduced,  thereby  making  the  law 
perfectly  clear  that  a  player  must  do  something  with  the 
intention  of  sending  the  ball  behind  his  own  goal  line,  before 
a  scrummage  can  be  given. 

A  side  heeling  back  over  their  own  goal  line,  shall  be 
considered   as   wilfully   kicking  back. 

If,  when  a  ball  is  passed  back,  the  would  be  receiver  fum- 
bles it  so  that  it  goes  over  his  own  goal  line,  the  referee 
should  decide  whether  such  fumble  was  intentional  or  not, 
and   decide  accordingly. 

If  from  a  kick  the  ball  is  blown  behind  the  kicker's  goal 
line,  the  attacking  side  can  secure  a  try,  provided  no  appeal 
is  made  by  them.      (See   Laws  2,   5   and   15.) 

If  a  player  passes  the  ball  back  behind  his  own  goal  line 
and  it  is  touched  down  by  one  of  his  opponents,  a  try  is 
scored. 

When  a  breach  of  the  above  law  occurs,  the  referee  should 
wait  for  the  non-offending  side  to  make  the  claim  for  & 
scrummage. 

TRIPPING. 

18. — Hacking,  hacking-over,  or  tripping-up  are  illegal.  The 
Referee  shall  have  full  power  to  decide  what  part  of  a  player's 
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dress,  including  boots  and  projections  thereon,  buckles,  rings, 
etc.,  are  dangerous,  and  having  once  decided  that  any  part  is 
dangerous,  shall  order  such  player  to  remove  the  same,  and  shall 
not  allow  him  to  take  further  part  in  the  game  until  such  be 
removed. 

IRREGULARITIES    IN    IN-GOAL. 

19. — In  case  of  any  law  being  infringed  in  in-goal  by  the 
attacking  side,  a  touch-down  shall  be  awarded,  but  where  such 
breach  is  committed  by  the  defending  side  a  scrummage  shall  be 
awarded  five  yards  from  the  goal-line,  opposite  to  the  spot  where 
the  breach  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  a  throw-forward,  when  the  ball  is  over  the 
goal  line,  the  penalty  is  a  scrummage  five  yards  out  on  breach 
by   defending   side,   toucli-down   on   breach   by   attacking   side. 

20. — If,  when  a  law  is  broken  or  any  irregularity  of  play  occurs  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  any  advantage  is  gained  therefrom  by  the 
opposite  side,  the  Referee  shall  not  blow  his  whistle  but  shall  allow  the 
game  to  proceed,  but  if  no  advantage  is  gained  by  such  side,  and  if  other 
procedure  is  provided,  the  ball  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  place  where 
the  breach  of  the  law  or  irregularity  occurred  and  a  scrummage  formed 
there.  

SPECIAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  binding  in  all  games  between  the 
University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
Whenever  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Amendment  fail  to  agree 
with  any  provisions  of  the  Rules  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
provisions  of  the  Amendment  shall  govern. 

Rule  I.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  a  field  no  yards  long 
and  75  yards  wide. 

Rule  II.  (a.)  The  officials  of  the  game  shall  be  a  Referee, 
an  Umpire,  if  the  captain  of  either  team  desires  one;  two  Touch 
Judges  and  two  Time  Keepers.  Such  officials  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Rules  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Captain 
and  head  coach  of  each  team  and  one  alumnus  from  each  Univer- 
sity, at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  the  Monday  night 
after  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

(b.)  The  Umpire's  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive  and  his 
decision  final  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  following  rules : 

Sec.  b.  rule  3. 

(b.)  When  he  notices  rough  or  foul  play  or  misconduct.  For 
the  first  oftense  he  shall  either  caution  the  player  or  order 
him  off  the  ground'  but  for  the  second  offense  he  must 
order  him  off. 
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*'OFF-SIDE." 

7. — A  player  is  placed  off-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 
his  opponents'  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or 
is  being  run  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own. 
except  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behind  his  goal 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  his  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when 
kicked. 

8. — An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side: 
(a.)  When  an  opponent  has  run  five  yards  with  the  ball. 
(b.)  When    the    ball    has    been    kicked    by,    or    has    touched    an 

opponent. 
(c.)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 
(d.)   When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him,  having  kicked 
the  ball  when  behind  him. 

An  off-side  player  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  during  the  time 
an  opponent  has  the  ball,  run,  tackle,  or  actively  or  passively 
obstruct,  nor  may  he  approach  or  wilfully  remain  within  ten  yards 
of  any  player  waiting  for  the  ball ;  on  any  breach  of  this  law, 
the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded,  at  their  option  : 

(e.)   A  free-kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken  as  the 
mark. 

(/.)   A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played 
by  the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 

Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

A  player  shall  be  considered  "on-side"  if  he  is  ten  yards  from 
an  opponent  who  receives  the  ball. 

"free-kicks." 

10. — *  *  *  But  if  any  of  the  opposite  side  do  charge  before 
the  player  having  the  ball  commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick, 
or  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground  for  a  place-kick  (and  this 
r.pplies  to  tries  at  goal  as  well  as  free-kicks),  provided  the  kicker 
has  not  taken  his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 

Sec.  e,  i,  j,  k,  of  rule  11  : 

(e.)   Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 

(t.)    Not  himself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 

opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 
(/.)     Shouts   "all   on-side,"   or  words   to  that   effect,  when   his 
players   are  not  on-side. 
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(k.)  Not  in  a  scruniiiiage.  wilfully  obstructs  his  opponents* 
backs  by  remaining  on  his  opponents'  side  of  the  ball 
when  it  is  in  a  scrummage. 

When  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any  rule  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Umpire,  his  whistle  or  horn  shall  be  of 
equal  effect  in  stopping  play  as  the  whistle  of  the  Referee,  and 
he  shall  enforce  the  penalties  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

(c.)  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Referee  shal?  be  as 
provided  in  rule  3,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  amended  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  immediately  foregoing  section.  The  duties  of  the 
other  officials  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  rules. 

NOTE : — The  Referee  shall  be  provided  with  a  whistle,  the 
Umpire  with  a  horn  or  something  the  sound  of  which  will  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Referee's  v.histle,  and  the  tmie- 
keepers  with  a  pistol,  which  they  shall  fire  at  the  expiration  of 
each  half. 

Rule  III.  A  try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his; 
hand  on  the  ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponent's  In-goal,  or 
when  the  ball  in  the  possession  of  a  player  is  declared  held  bi* 
the  Referee,  in  either  case  the  ball  or  any  part  of  it  being  on, 
over,  or  behind  the  opponents'  goal  line. 

The  point  where  the  try  is  marked,  however,  is  not  where 
the  ball  is  carried  across  the  line,  but  where  the  ball  is  fairly  held, 
or  touched  down. 

NOTE: — If  the  ball  is  carried  into  touch-in-goal  from  in-goal, 
a  try  is  marked  at  the  point  where  the  touch  line  crosses  the 
goal  line. 

Rule  IV.  Neither  team  shall  in  any  game,  play  more  than 
eighteen  men — that  is,  each  team  shall  be  allowed  three  (3) 
substitutes  and  no  more.  All  substitute?  must  present  themselves 
to  the  Referee  before  taking  their  place. 
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How  to  Play  Rugby' 

By 
"OLD  INTERNATIONAL" 

This  book  has  been  written  by  a  prominent  British 
player  who  uses  the  above  nom  de  plume.  It  has 
had  a  large  sale  in  Great  Britain  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  book  on  the  game  ever  written.  Some  of 
the  subjects  are  as  follows  : 

The  Full-Back,  The  Three-Qyarter-Back, 
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Passing,  Positions  of  the  Units  Forming  the 
Three-Quarter  Line,  Cross  Running  and 
In-Passing, The  Blind  Side, Tactical  Methods 
of  Attack,  Hints  on  Referees,  The  "Spirit" 
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Spalding 
Official    "Olympic"    Rugby 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Foot   Ball 


No.  RG.  Made  of  best  English  leather.  This  ball  is  used  in  the  school 
and  college  contests  on  the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  English  Rugby 
game  is  played,  also  in  contests  with  Australian  teams.  Constructed 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  in  exact  accordance  with  the  Official 
Rugby  Rules Each,  $5.00 

EXTRA  BLADDERS 

No.  OR.  Guaranteed  pure  gum  Para  rubber  bladder,  for  No.  RG 
ball. Each,  90c. 
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SPALDING 
RUGBY  FOOT  BALL  SHOES 


Showing  arrangement  of  cleats  on  Nos.  R  and  A3R  Shoes 

No.  R.  Drab  horse  hide,  good  quality,  with  box  toe  and  special  leather 
cleats.  This  is  the  style  shoe  worn  by  practically  all  the  teams  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  playing  the  Rugby  game.    Pair,  $5.00  if  $51.00  Doz.  prs. 

No.  A3R.  Black  chrome  leather,  good  quality  light  weight  shoe,  made 
without  box  toe,  but  with  same  style  cleats  as  on  our  No.  R  shoe. 

Pair,  $5.00  *  S57.00  Doz.  prs. 

SPALDING  "DRI-FOOT."   used  on   uppers  and  soles,  greatly  adds  to  wear  of 
Foot  Ball  Shoes.    Can,  15  Cents. 

The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  if  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders 
for  one-half  dozen  or  more.  Qxuintity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with  if 
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F(0)@t  Ball 
Paimti 


No.  RP.  Extra  quality  brown  canvas  or  white  duck, 
soft  finish,  very  full  in  the  legs  and  half  lined.  Made 
also  with  elastic  top  instead  of  fly  front.  .     Pair,  $  1 .00 

Not  carried  in  stock.     Made  on  special  order  only. 


Mead  Eairiniess 

No.  RC.  Light  weight  leather, 
lined.  The  proper  thing  for 
the  Rugby  game  as  played  in 
England  and  Australia  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Each,  75c. 
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SPALDING   ATHLETIC    STOCKINGS 

Our  "Highetl  Quality"  Stocking*,  Nos.  3-0,3-OS  and  3-OC  are  best  quality  worsted.  They  are  heavy  ribbed, 
full  fashioned,  hug  the  leg  clotely  but  comfortably,  and  are  very  durable.  Supplied  regularly  with  white 
mercerized  cotton  feet,  tripled  toei  and  heels,  but  furnished  on  special  order  without  feet  at  no  eMra  charge. 

No.  3-0.  Best  worsted,  white  mercerized  feet  Carried  in  stock  in  Black,  Navy  Blue,  and  Maroon.  Supplied  on  special 
orders  in  any  color .     .  Per  paii.  $1.50  it  $16.20  Doz. 

No.  3-OS.  Alternate  stripe,  best  quality  worsted,  white  mercerized  feet.  Made  on  special  orders  only,  in  any  colors 
(not  more  than  two  colors) Per  pa.ir,  H-7S  it  S/8. 90  Doz. 

No.  3-OC,  Calf  with  one  stripe  4  inches  wide,  best  quality  worsted,  white  mercerized  feet.  Made  on  special  orders 
in  any  colors  (not  more  than  two  colors).  .  .  ....  Pet  pair.  $1.75  it  $18.90  Doz. 

SPECIAL    ORDERS~P*-^"^   colors -ah  Spalding  stockings  (except  No.  4R)  are  suppUed  in  any  color 

on  special  orders  without  extra  charge. 
STRIPES— Striped  Stocking*  are  supplied  (except  in  No.  4RC)  in  any  colors  (not  more  than  two  colors)  on  special  orders,  without  extra  charge. 
N.B.— Three  different  shade*  are  •ometime*  called  RED.    They  are  Scarlet,  Cardinal,  and  Maroon.   Where  RED  is  apecified  on  order. 
Cardinal  will  be  supplied. 

SPALDING   RIBBED   CALF-STRIPE  STOCBIIHGS 

STRIPE  4  INCHES  WIDE  AROUND  CALF 
Stock  Colors — These  stockings   are    carried    in   stock    in  foUomng  color  combinations, 
color  indicates  calf  stripe. 

BLACK  AND  SCARLET  MAROON  AND  WHITE 

BLACK  AND  ORANGE  ROYAL  BLUE  AND  WHITE 

SCARLET  AND  WHITE  NAVY  AND  WHITE 

COLUMBIA  BLUE  AND  WHITE  (except  in  No.  4RC). 

".ClAL  ORDERS— See  special  note  above  regarding  special  orders  (except  for  No.  4RC). 
Supplied  on  special  orders  without  feet  at  no  extra  charge  (except  No.  4RC). 
No.  IRC.     Heavy    weight,    good    quality    worsted,    white    mercerized    cotton    feet, 

tripled  toes  and  heels.    .  ....  Per  pair,  $1.10  it  $12M  Doz. 

No.  2RC.      Medium    weight,    all    wool,    white    mercerized    cotton    feet,   reinforced 

toes  and   heels.  .  Per  pair.  $1.00  it  $10.80  Doz. 

No.     SRC.      Good     Quality    wool,    white    cotton    feet,    with    reinforced    toes    and 

heels.  .  .     .  .  .  .Per  pair,     75c.  it     $8.40  Doz. 

No    4RC.     Striped  Cotton,  white  feet.     Furnished  in  stock  colors  only      No  special 

orders .  Per  pair,     40c  it     S4.32  Doz. 

]R.B]bfe>®(dl  AStersaat®  Straped  SftocMia^s 

STRIPED  2.INCH  ALTERNATE- Stocking*  striped  alter- 
nately  not  carried  in  stock  at  our  stores,  but  w  ill  be  made 
on  special  orders  in  apy  colors  (not  more  than  two  colors) 
at  price*  specified  below.  Supplied  without  feet  at  no 
extra  charge. 


No.  IRS.     Heavy  weight,  good  quality  worsted.     Feet  same  as  No.  IRC. 

No.  2RS.     Medium  weight,  all  wool.     Feet  same  as  No.  2RC. 

No.  3RS.     Good  quality  wool.     Feet  same  as  No.  3RC.  .     .  .     . 


Per  pair,  $1.10 
1.00 
.75 


SpaSdliffa^  RiSjbied  Stodfeasra^s — Fls^aES  CoIos»s 

WITH    WHITE    COTTON    FEET -REIN FORCED  AT  TOES  AND  HEELS 
Carried  in  stock  in  following   colors:    BLACK.   NAVY  BLUE,    MAROON.      See   special  note  above 

regarding  special  orders  (except  for  No.  4R). 
No.  IR.     Heavy  weight,  good  quality  worsted.     Feet  same  as  No.  IRC.      .     Per  pair,  $1.00  it  $10.80  Doz. 

No.  2R.     Medium  weight,  all  wool.     Feet  same  as  No.  2RC " 

'N*.  3R.     Good  quality  wool.     Feet  same  as  No.  3RC    .  ...  " 

No.'  4R.     Cotton.     Stock  Colors.      No  special  orders.      .  ....  " 


.80  *  8.64 
.60  •  6.48 
.25  •      2.W 


Special  Wlaite  StocEaiags 

No.  BB.     Natural  white  stockings,  light  weight,  worn  under  regular  colored  stockings.     Pr.,  I5c   2  prs,  25c 

Spaldisag  SiI©avV5^  Cottoea  Soclfes  for  AtMetes 

No.  SS.     Good,  quahty,  ribbed  and  very  full  in  leg  to  allow  for  turn  over.    Supplied  in  either  light, 
medium  or  dark  gray.  Particularly  suitable  for  lawn  tennis,  also  for  tramping.      .     .     .    Pair,  50c. 

The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  it  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for  one- 
half  dozen  or  more  at  one  time.    Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with  ir 
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Spalding  "Special"  Leather  Foot  Ball  Belts 

No.  400.      Black    leather,    154.  inch,  specially    shaped    for    athletic    u» , 

particularly  foot  ball.      Heavj-  harness  buckle Each   fin. 

No.  801.    Fine   \'A  inch   leather   beh.      7a«  or  £/acit.      Heavy   han.rs, 

buckle. Each,  71m. 

No.  800.     Tan   or  B/aci    leather    belt,    I X    inch   wide.      Fine    hamv^ 

^^cUe Each.60c.*^6.^A/;i.i- 

No.  725.     I  ,'4   inch,  heavy  leather,  heo\T  nickeled  harness  buckle      7i,/» 

Orange  or  Black E.&ch,50c.  if  S5.4o' Dvi. 

No.  754.     I, '4  inch  nickel  harness  buckle.     Tan  or  Black.    .    EacL.41)t 


COLORS 
No.  3-0. 

inch. 
No.  47. 


No  50. 
No.  100. 
No.  300. 
No.  200. 


Spalding  Worsted  Web  Belts 

:     Red,  Royal  Blue,  Navy  Blue.  Black,  While,  Maroon 
Leather  lined    belt,  worsted",  web   covered,   \)4 

Each,  75c.  *,<»./(?  Z?<73. 

Leather  lined   belt,  felt  covered. 

Each,  50c  if  $5.40  Doz. 


Spalding  Cotton  Web  Belts 

COLORS:     Red,  White,  Royal  Blue,  Maroon,  Navy  Bhic 
No.  23.    Cotton  Belt,  single  strap-and-buckle. 

Each.  35c. -^.JJ.Zc^iy/yi, 
No.  4.       Cotton    Belt,     single     leather    strap,    with     tonpm 

buckle Ej^cK2Sci(S2.7('Doi. 

No.  5.      Cotton  Belt 10c. -A-  /M,   " 


Spalding  Leather  Wrist  Supporters 

Grain  leather,  lined,  single  strap-and-buckle Each.  25c. 

Solid  belt  leather.   Tan  or  Black,  single  strap-and-buckle "      25c. 

Solid  belt  leather.   Tan  or  Black,  laced  fastening "      25c. 

Solid  belt  leather.  Tan  or  Black,  double  strap-and-buckle "      40c. 

No.  400.       Genuine    pigskin,    lined,    in    improved    Elnghsh    siitted 
stj'le Each,  50c. 

SPALDING  ELASTIC  BANDAGES 


Spalding 
Shoulder  Bandage 

Give  circumference  around  arm 
and  chest.  Men- 
tion   for    which 
shoulder    re- 
quired. 

No.  101. 

Cotton  thread. 

Each,  $3.50 

No.  lOlA. 
Silk  thread. 


Each,  $5.00 


Spalding 
tCnee  Cap  Bandage 

Give  circumference  below  knee, 

at  knee  and  just 

above  knee,  and 

state   if    light   or 

strong    pressure 

is  desired. 

No.  104. 

Cotton  thread. 

Each,  $1.00 

No.  104A. 

Silk  thread. 

Each,  $2.00 


Spalding  Elastic  Bandage 

Composed  of  threads  of  rubber 
completely  covered.  The  pressure 
can  be  applied  wherever  necessary. 
To  fasten  insert  end  under  last  fold. 
No.  30  Width  3  mches  5  yards 
long  (stretched)  Each    60c 

No.  25      Width  2N   mches    5  yards 
long   (stretched) 
Elach,  50c. 


Elbow  Bandage 

Give  circumference  above  and  below  elbow, 
and  state  if  for  light  or  strong  pressure. 
No.  102.  Cotton  thread.  .  Each,  $1.00 
No.  102A.     Silk  thread.     .     .  "         2.00 


Give  < 


Spalding 
Ankle  Bandage 

Give  circumference  around  ankk 
and    over    instep ; 
state    if    light    or 
strong  pressure  is 

desired 
No.  105.     Cotton 
thread.  £a,$1.00 
No.  105A.      Silk 
thread.  Ea  .$2.00 


Wrist  Bandage 

mferencc  around  smallest  part  of 
wrist,  and  state  if  for  light  or  strong  pressure. 
No.  106.  Cotton  thread.  .  Each,  50c 
No.  106A.     Silk  thread.     .     .  '      75c 

The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  itetm  marked  with  *  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for  one-half  dozen  or  mor- 
at  one  time.     Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  lifith  •  . .»     ' 
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SPALDING  WORSTED  JERSEYS 

Follswinjj  tizea  earned  in  stock  rdguUrly  >n  all  qualibei :  28  to  46  inch  chest 
We  aiiow  two  mches  for  stretch  in  all  our  jerseys  and  sizes  are  marked- accord- 
ir.trly-  It  -.a  suggested,  however,  that  for  very  heavy  people  a  size  about  two 
iTwhes  Larger   than   coat   measurement   be   ordered   to  insure  a  comfortable  fit. 

Spalding  Intercollegiate  Jerseys 

No    IPF.      Straight   low   collar       Full    fashioned.      Special   quality 

worsted      Soiid  colors.  Each,  $3.50  •  ^36.00  Doz. 

No    IP.     Reguiai  roll  collar.     Full  regular  made;  that  is,  fashioned 

or  knit  to  exact  shape  on  the  machine  and  then  put  together  by 

hand,  altogether  different  from  cutting  them  out  of  a  piece  of  ma- 

f.-nal  and  sewing  them  up  on  a  machine,  as  are  a  majority  of  gar- 

«Tient3  known  as  jerseys.     Special  quality  worsted.    Solid  colors. 

Each,  $3.50  •  $36.00  Doz. 

Spalding  Fashioned  Jerseys 

No    lOPF.     Straight  low  collar.     Special  quality  worsted,  fashioned. 

Solid  olors.  .    .  Each,  $2.75  •  $27.00  Doz. 

No    lOP      Regular  roll  collar.     Special  quality  worsted,  fashioned. 

Solid  r^.ors Each,  $2.75  •  ^27.00  Do2. 

No   IIP      Regular  roll  collar.    Fine  quality  worsted,  but' fashioned.  show.n«R»itiiar  Roll Coii.ru on  No.  ip 

Solid  colors Each,  $2.25  •  ^2;.00  Z)02.  lOP.  iiP.  12P.  .4P  „disp 

N"   )2P.       Regular   roll   collar.     "Good    quality   worsted.      Solid  color* Each: $2.25  *  52i. 00  Doz. 

f.o.  14P.       Regulat   roll   collar       Worsted       Solid   stock  colors:      No.  15P.    Regular  roll' collar;  lighter  quality  worsted  than  No   I  4P 

NsivT  Blue   Black   Gray   and   Maroon  only.     No  special  orders.  Solid  stock  colors:  'Navy  Blue,  Black,  Gray,  and   Maroon  only 

Each.  $2.00  •  $20.i0  Doz.  No  special  orders  .  Each,  $1.50  •  $15.00  Doz. 

/  •  y  st\le  striping  on  sleeves  oi  around  chest,  or  both,  on  above  jerseys  (except  Nos    I4P  and  I5P)      25c.  each,  extra  it       2.50 

'O  special  orders  we  will  furnish  for  Foot  Ball  *.eams  where  required,  leather  strips  sewn  on  our  jerseys  according  to  special  requirements,  at  an  extra  charge 

. .  OCK  COLORS— PLAIN  COLORS— We   :arry  :.T  stock  our  line  of  solid       N,  B.— Three  different  shades  are  sometimes  called  RED      They  are  Scarlet, 

color  worsted  jerseys,  listed  above,  in  following  colors: 

NAVV  BLUE  GRAY  BLACK  MAROON 

M'ECIAL   ORDERS— We  also  furnish  any  other  colors   on  special  orders, 

-without  extra  charge  (except  on  Nos.  14P  and    15P  .  which  are  furnished  in 

stock    colors   3nly 

.FECIAL  NOTICE— We  will  furnish  any  of  the  aaove  jerseys  (except  Nos.  14P 

I.  .J  ISP)  with  one  color  body  and  another  color '  not  striped)  collar  and  cuffs 

'  colors  in  iny  jArrasnt).  at  no  extra  charge. 


[  L.OW  Straighl  Collv  on 


raietil  uoni 
snd    lOPF 


No.  IP 


No  lOPX.  Special  quality  worsted,  fash- 
ioned, solid  coloj  body,  with  striped 
jleeves.  usually  alternating  two  in.  of  same 
color  as  bod  v.  and  narrow  stripes  of  any 
other  color   '  Each.  $3.00  •  ^29.50 Doc. 

\  o  11 PX.  Fine  quality  worsted,  fashioned ; 
iolid  color  body  wnth  striped  sleeves, 
■usually  alternating  two  inches  of  same 
color  as  body,  and  narrow  stripes  of  any 
jther  color  Each,  $2.50  *  $23.50  Doz. 
^  12PX.  Good  quality  worsted;  solid 
color  body,  wth  striped  sleeves,  usually 
alternating  two  inches  of  same  color  as 
Dody  and  narrow  stripes  of  any  other 
c  olor  Each.  $2.50  •  $23.50  Doz. 


Cardinal,  and   Maroon       Where    RED    is  specified   on  order  Cardinal  will 

be  supplied. 
JERSEYS   WITH    NECKLACE— Nos.  IP,  lOP    IIP  or   12P  Jerseys,  witb 
necklace  stripe  of   any  other  color  supplied  on    special   orders,  at  an  extra 
charge  of  $1.00  per  garment.  • 

WOVEN  LETTERS  OR  NUMERALS— We  weave  into  our  best  grade  Jer, 
seys,  Nos.  IP  and  IPF,  fetters  or  Numerals  in  special  colors  as  desired. 
Prices  quoted  on  application.     Designs  submitted 

SPALDING  STRIPED  JERSEYS 

No.  lOPW.  Special  quality  worsted;  solid 
color  body  and  sleeves,  with  6-inch  stripe 
around  body  of  any  other  color.    * 

Each,  $3.00  •^29.50  Doz. 
No.  IIPW.    Fine  quality   worsted:   solid 
color  body  and  sleeves,  with  6-inch  stripe 
around  body  of  any  other  color. 

Each.  $2.50*^.25.50  005. 
No.  12PW.    Good   quality  worsted:    solid 
color  body  and  sleeves,  with  6-inch  stripe 
around  body  of  any  other  color 

Each,  $2.50  •  $23.50  Doz. 


S.,,-, ,,-,........,„„„.„.,.., 

AHf  jody    and    narrow    stripes  of   any  other      jipw   or    12PW   with    low    style    colUr,  as   an 

B^  color  Each.  $2.50  *  525.50  Doc.  No.  l PF.  at  no  extra  charge 

STOCK   COLORS  of  Nos.  lOPX,  IIPX.  12PX,  lOPW    IIPW  and  12PW  Jerseys: 
BLACK  AND  ORANGE  BLACK  AND  SCARLET  SCARLET  AND  WHITE 

NAVY  AND  WHITE  ROYAL  BLUE  AND  WHITE  MAROON  AND  WHITE 

Second  color  mentioned  is  for  body  stripe  or  for  stripes  on  slec 
ORDERS— We   also   furnish   any   other  colors   on   special  orders 
than  two  different  colors  in  each  jersey)  without  extra  charge. 
N    B.  -Three   different    shades    are    someUmes    called   RED.     They   are    Scarlet. 
Cardinal,  and  Maroon      Where  RED  is  specified  on  order  Cardinal  will  be  supphed. 


SPECIE 


..  lOCP.  Worsted 
Navy  Blue,  Gray,  Bl 
:-.olid  color  (not  str 
color  trimming  (not 


SPALDING  COAT  JERSEYS 

sfme  grade  as  our  Nc;  I  OP  Plain.  Carried  in  stock  in  plain  solid  colors- 
sck  or  Maroon  Supplied  on  special  orders  at  no  extra  charge  in  any  othei 
ped)  throughout,  or  one  solid  color  body  and  sleeves  with  any  other  solid 
striped)  on  cuffs,  collar  and  front  edging  Two  pockets.  Pearl  buttons. 
Each.  $3.50  •  $39.00  Doz 
SPALDING  COTTON  JERSEYS 

:5.6.      Cotton,  good  quality, fashioned;  roll  collar,  full  length  sleeves.    Colors;  Black.  Navy  Blue. 

Gray,  and  Maroon  only.     No  special  orders Each,  $1.00  •  ^iO.^O  Do2. 

0.6X.  Cotton.     As  No   6,  but  with  striped  sleeves  in  following  combinarions  only:   Navy  with 
White   or   Red   Stripe;    Black  with  Orange   or  Red  Stnpe;    Maroon   with   White   Stripe.      No 

special  orders Each.  $1.25  •  #75. 50  Doc. 

/a/ii-s  opposite-  iitim  marked  with  if  zi'ili  be  quott^d  only  on  orders  for  one-hall  dozen  or  more. 
NOT  marked  Wllh  *  PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOirr  NOTICE. 


l;T^. 


PROMPT  AHENTION  GIVEN  TOl 

ANT  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDRESSED  TO  [IS 


A.G.SPALDING  &.  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STOilES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  BOOK 


■Vrices  in  tf(d  July  5.  19' 


ikjccl  10  chanse  wilhoul  notice      For  Canadian  prices  see  seecial  Canadian  Colalogue. 


.1^ 


SPALDING     SWEATERS 

STOCK    SIZES:    28  to  46  inche.. 

We  allow  four  inchet  for  itretch  in  all  our   sweater* 
marked  accordingly.      It  U  tuggected,  however,  that  i 
people  a  tize  about  two  inche*   larger    than    coat    on 
ordered  to  insure  a  comfortable  fit. 

SPALDING 
REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  SWEATERS 

No.  AWJP.     Heaviest  weight  special  quality  worsted,  with 

pocket  on  each  side.  Each.  $10.00  *  $10S.i'tU  Doz. 

No.  WJP.     Highest  quality  special  heavy  weight  worsted, 

with  pocket  on  each  side.    Carried  in  stock  also  in  Heather 

Mixture.  Brown  Mixture  and  Lovat  Mixture. 

Each.  $8.00  •  $81,.00  Doz. 
No   WJ.     Same  as  No.  WJP  but  without  pockets. 

Each.  $7.50  if  .ffiO.no  Doz. 

No.  WDJP.  High  reversible  collar  Same  style  as  No.  AWJP 
but  lighter  weight.  Twopockets.  Ea..$6.50*?C7.00Z>oj 

No   WDJ.     SameasNo.WDJPbut  without  pockets. 

Each.  $6.00  •  $6:i.0O  Doz. 

No.  BWDJP.  Boys"  sweater,  with  pockets.  Sizes  26  to  34 
inches.  Qyality  and  style  same  as  No.  WDJP  man's 
sweater .     Each.  $5.00  •  $51.00  Doz. 

No.  2JP.  Good  quality  all  wool.  Shaker  knit,  instead  of 
fine  worsted.  Pearl  buttons.  Supplied  in  Gray.  Navy 
Blue,  Maroon  or  Black  only      No  special  orders. 

Each.  $5.00  •  $5t.00  Doz. 

Two  pockett  i 

SPALDING  RAGLAN  SLEEVE  SWEATER 

No.  RSP.  Heaviesf  weight  special  quality  worsted.  Pearl 
buttons.     Two  pockets.      Each.  $10.00  •  $108.00  Doz. 

SPALDING  JUMBO  STITCH  SWEATER 

No.  MJP.  Good  quality  extra  heavy  worsted  in  the  popu- 
lar "Jumbo"  stitch.  Two  pockets.  Pearl  buttons.  This 
style  sweater  is  supplied  only  in  Navy  Blue,  Maroon  or 
Gray.     No  special  orders.       Each.  $6.50  *  $67.00  Doz. 

Above  iweateri  i 

SPALDING  WORSTED   COAT  SWEAtERS 

No.  VGP.     Best  quality  w?>r8ted,  heavy  weight,  pearl  but- 
tons.   Two  pockets.     Particularly  convenient  and  popular 
No.  RSP  style  for  golf  players.     .    .     Each,  $6.50  •  $67.00  Doz. 

WITHOUT   POCKETS 

Na.VG.    Same  as  No.  VGP.  but  without  pockets.       .    .    .    ►   .    Each.  $6.00  •  ^55. 00  Doz. 

N».  DJ.      Fine  worsted,  standard  weight,  peaW  buttons,  fine  -knit  edging.     Similar  otherwise 

toNo.Va      . •    .    Each.  $5.00 -k  $51.00  Doz. 

SPALDING  NORFOLK  JACKET  SWEATER 

No.  NFP.     Highest  quality  special  heavy  weight  worsted.     Norfolk  Jacket  style,  including  heavy 
■     knittad  detachable  belt.     Special  extra  high  turn  down  rack  collar  with  tab  and  button  to 


pockets. 


Each,  $8.00  •  $8i.00  Doz. 


(asten  close  in  front.     Pearl  buttons.     T 
SPECIAL   NOTICE— Above  tweater.  (excipt  No.  2JP  and  No.  MJP)  with  one  color  body  and  another  color  (not 

•triped)  collar  and  cufft  (in  any  color«)  on  special  order,  at  no  extra  charge. 
3TOCK    COLORS-AH  Sweater.  Uited  on  this  page  (except  No.  2JP  and  No.  MJP)  carried  in  .tock  in  CRAY, 

WHITE,  NAVY  BLUE,  MAROON,  CARDINAL,  PURPLE,  OLD  GOLD. 
SPECIAL   ORDERS- In  addition  to   stock   colors  mentioned  we   supply   these   sweaters  (except  No.  2JP  and 
No.  MJP)  fn  any  other  color,  on  special  order,  at  no  extra  charge.     N.  B.— Three  different  shades  are  sometimes 
1     -  called  RED.     They  are  Scarlet,  Cardinal,  Maroon.     Where  RED  is  specified  on  order  we  s^jpply  Cardinal. 
^ne  prites  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  ft  wilt  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for  otte-kaU  dozerTor  more. 
PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT  NOTICE. 


PROMPT  mENTION  GIVEN  TO  I 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

/iODBESSED  TO  US 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


I  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  BOOI 


"Pricu  m  effect  July  5,  1914.     Subject  to  change  without  notice.     For  Canadian  prioj  see  i 


K^S^ 


iSUHE  $PALDING(felTRADE-MARK  '^gm 


The  Spalding  Official  Basket  BaU 


OFFICIAL 
BASKFTT  BA] 


GUARANTEE 

this  ball  to  be  perfect  in  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  and 
correct  in  shape  and  size 
when  inspected  at  our  fac- 
tory. If  any  d^ect  is  dis- 
covered during  the  first  game 
in  which  it  is  used,  or  during 
the  first  day's  practice  use, 
and,  if  returned  at  once,  we 
will  replace  same  under  this 
guarantee.  We  do  not  guar- 
antee against  ordinary  .wear 
nor  against  defect  in  shape  or 
size  that  is  not  discovered  im- 
mediately after  the  first  day's 

use. 
Owing  to  the  superb  qvnlity 
of  our  No.  M  Basket  Ball,  our 
customers  have  grown  to  ex- 
pect a  season's  use  oj  one  baU, 
and  at  times  make  unreason- 
able claims  under  our  guar- 
antee.whieh  we  willnot  allow. 
A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  AND  STANDARD.    The  cover  is  made  in  four  sections,  with 
capless  ends,  and  of  the  finest  and  most  carefully  selected  pebble  grain  English  leather. 
We  take  the  entire  output  of  this  superior  grade  of  leather  from  the  English  tanners,  and 
in  the  Official  Basket  Ball  use  the  choicest  parts  of  each  hide.    Extra  heavy  bladder  made 
especially  for  this  ball  of  extra  quality  pure  Para  rubber  (not  compounded).    Each  ball 
packed  complete,  in  sealed  box,  with  rawhide  lace  and  lacing  needle,  and  guaranteed  per- 
fect in  every  detail.    To  provide  that  all  official  contests  may  be  held  under  absolutely  fair  and  uniform 
conditions,  it  is  stipulated  that  this  ball  must  be  used  in  all  match  games  of  either  men 's  or  women's  teams. 
«    No.  M.    Spalding  <*  Official"  Basket  Ball.    Each,  $6.00 


I  Exlraet  from  Men's  Official  Rule  Book 

Rule  II-Ball. 
8ec.  8.  The  ball  made  by  A.  G.  Spald- 
iner  &  Bros,  shall  be  the  official  ball. 
Official  balls  will  be 
stamped  as  herewith, 
and  will  be  in  sealed 
boxes. 

8ec.  <,    The  official  ball  must  be 
used  in  all  match  nmes. 


Extract  iroo 
OlUda]  CoUegiate  Bule  Book 

The  Spalding  Official  Basket 
Ball  No.  M  is  the  official 
ball  of  the 
Intercollegi- 
ate Basket 
Ball  Associa- 
tion, and  must  be  used  in  all 


Extract  from  Women's  Olllcial  Rule  Book 

Rule  II— Ball. 
Sec.  3.  The  ball  made  by  A.  G.  Spald- 
ing  &  Bros  shall  be  the  official  balL 
Official  balls  will  be  '* 
stamped  as  herewith, 
and  will  be  in  sealed 
boxes. 
Sec.  4.    The  official  baU  must  b» 

n«Pf'  in  nil  »viaf/.»>  (rnmon. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

ANT  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDRESSEOTOUS 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS, 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPIETEUST  Of  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  GOVBI 

OF  THIS  Boot 


Thka  in  (fftci  July  5,  / 9 /■*      SubiKl  to  change  ^Hhoul  no(/ct     For  Canadian  priets  let  sptciol  Cmodian  CaltlefM. 


SrilxUHE  SPALDING 


SUBSTITUTE 


Spalding  "Special"  No.  E  Basket  Ball       Spalding  "Practice"  No.  18  Basket  Ball 


No.  E.  Imported  pebble  grain  leather  case. 
Elxtra  heavy  guaranteed  pure  Para  rubber  bladder 
(not  compounded).  Complete  in  box,  with  raw- 
hide lace  and  lacing  needle.  Superior  to  any 
other  except  our  No.  M  Official  Ball.    Ea.,  $4.00 


Spalding 

"  Playground  " 

Basket  Ball 

No.  PGl.  Welt  raised 
seams,  making  ball  very 
durable  and  particularly 
suitable  for  outdoor  or 
playground  use.  Regula- 
tion size.  Best  quality 
leather  case.  Guaranteed 
bladder.     .      Each.  $4.00 

Spalding 
Canvas  Holder 

No.  01.  For  carrying  an 
inflated  basket  ball.  Use- 
ful for  teams  to  carry  prop- 
erly inflated  ball. 

Each.  $1.00 


No.  PGl  

Spalding  Basket  Ball  Whistles 


No.  18.  Good  quality  leather  cover.  Each  ball 
complete  in  box  with  pure  Para  rubber  bladder 
(not  compounded),  guaranteed;  rawhide  lace 
and  lacing  needle Each.  $3.00 

Spalding  Bladders 
Guaranteed  Quality 

Rubber  blad- 
ders bearing 
our  Trade- 
M  a  r  k  are 
made  of  pure 
Para  rubber 
(not  com- 
pounded), 
and  are  guar- 
anteed perfect 
in  material 
and  work- 
manship. 
Note  special 
explanationof 
guarantee  on 
tag  attached  to  bladder. 
No.  OM.  For  Nos.  M.  E 
and  PGl  balls.  Ea..$1.25 
No.  A.  For  No.  18  ball. 
Each,  80c. 


iNo.  4.     Horn  Whistle,   nickel-plated,   made  of 

heavy  metal Each,  75c. 

No.  3.  Nickel-plated,  special  deep  tone.  "      75c. 


No.  7  No  2 

No.  7.  Nickel-plated,  heavy  metal  whistle.  The 
most  satisfactory  and  loudest  of  any.  Each,  35c. 
No.  2.     Very  reliable,  popular  design.  "       25c. 


PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDRESSED  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &.  BROS, 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STDRES 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COYER 
OF  THIS  BOOi 


e£ecl  July  5,  1914.     Subject  lo  change  wilhoul  nolice.     For  Canadian  prices  see  special  Canadian  Calalogu 


S^UHE  SPALDING  j-jTRADE-IVtARK 


GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


No.  SJ 


Pat.  May  25,  1909  No.   50 


SPALDING  "OFFICIAL"     '    :' 
BASKET  BALL  GOALS  tJ 

Extract  from  Official  Rule  Bool      i 

RULE  HI. -GOALS  |f 

Sec.  3.     The  goal  made  by  A.  G.  Spaldi  \ ' 

&  Bros,  shall  be  the  official  goal. 

Sec.  4.     The  official  goal  must  be  used 

all  match  games. 

No.  80.  Officially  adopted  and  mu 
be  used  in  all  match  games.  Pr.,$4.C 
No.  90.  This  is  the  only  drop  forge 
goal  made,  to  the  best  of  our  knew 
edge.  We  have  gone  to  a  great  d< 
of  trouble  and  expense  to  make  it,  s 
we  can  guarantee  that  even  under  th 
heaviest  and  most  severe  use  it  w:' 
not  break.  Same  size  basket,  an 
brace  same  length  as  on  official  goal) 
Elxtra  heavy  nets.  This  is  the  sty 
goal  that  should  be  used  in  all  lar| 
gymnasiums Pair,  $5.0' 

Detachable  Basket  Ball  Goal 

No.  50.  Detached  readily  from  th' 
wall  or  upright,  leaving  no  obstruc 
tion  to  interfere  with  other  games  ( 
with  general  gymnasium  v/ork.  Sam 
size  basket,  and  brace  same  length  { 
on  official  goals.   .     .     .     Pair,  $6.0 

Spalding  Practice  Goal 

No.  70.  Japanned  Iron  Rings  an 
Brackets.     Complete  with  nets. 

Pair,  $3.0 

Spalding  Nets,  Separate,  for  GoaH 

Heavy  tw^ine;  hand  knitted;  w^hit^B 
The  same  as  supplied  with  No.  8§l 
Goals Pair,  50c 

Spalding  Basket  Ball  Score  Books 
No.l.  Paper  cover,  10  games.  Ea.,  10c 
No.2.  Cloth  cover,  25  games.  "  25c 
No.  A.    Collegiate,   paper   cover.    M 

games Each,  10c 

No.  B.     Collegiate,    cloth    cover,  2: 

games E^ch,  25c    • 

No.  W.  For  Women.     .         "      25c 


P80MPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  I 

Air  COMMUNICATIONS 

AODRESSEO  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COYE^ 

OF  THIS  BOOt 


'prices  in  cffcd  July  5,  1914.     Subject  (o  change  idiI/hmI  notice.     For  Canadian  pricti  Ke  special  Canadian  Colalogue. 


aK?E  THE  SPALDING 


f 


TRADEMARK  TuAi/rf 


SPALDING   BASKET  BALL   KNEE  PADS  AND  PROTECTORS 


.JK. 


No.  KE  No.  KC 

th  felt  strips.       The  complete  elastic  bandage  furnishes 


J  NcEF  No.SKP  No.KP 

.|io.  EF.     Combined  elbow  pad  and  elastic  bandage.       Padded 

I  support  to  the  elbow  while  the  special  arrangement  of  the  felt  strips  provides  protection  against  bruises. 
'  Pair,  $3.50  -k  SSh.ik!  Doz   pis. 

Mo.  KF.     Same  as  No.  EF.  but  for  knee  instead  of  elbow ••        3.50  if    36.00 

*io.  9KP.  Solid  leather  knee  cap,  heavily  padded  with  felt.      G>nforms  to  curve  of  knee.      Leather  strap-and-buckle  for 

-I  fastening Pair.  $3.50,.^  S39.00  Doz  prs. 

t  lo.  KP.     Made  entirely  of  felt.     Otherwise  similar  to  No.  9KP "        2.2S*'if    24.30 

o.  KE.     Combined  leather  covered  roll  style  knee  pad  with  elastic  reinforcement  at  either  end  which  holds  pad  in  place 

and  gives  additional  support.  .     .  Pair.  $2.50  ir  $27.00  Doz   prs. 

io.  KC.     Combined  canvas  covered  knee  pad  lined  with  felt,  and  with  elastic  reinforcement  at  either  end. 

Pair,  $1.00  •  $10.80  Do:  prs. 
\\o.  1.     Knee  pad.  knit  knee  piece,  heavily  padded  with  woolskin.      .     .     Pair.  75c. 

I  Spalding  Thumb  Protector 

!Jo.  T.     Substantial   support   for   thumb   and   wrist;    will  answer  for  either  right  or 
I    left  hand Each,  50c 


}' 


No.  6B  No.  5B  No.  7B  No.  40P 

Jo.  6B.     Good  quality,  either  Gray  or  White  flannel,  padded  lightly  on  hips ;  very  loose  fitting.  Pair.  i\n^$J8.90 Doz.  prs. 
lo.  5B.     Heavy  Brown  or  White  canvas,  padded  lightly  on  hips;  very  loose  fitting.      .     .       "        1.00^  ^^*^ 

Jo.  7B.     White  sileaia.  hips  padded ;  loose  fitting ••  .TS'^     SJO 

Jo.  40P.  Padded  knee  length  panU.    White  silesia ••        1.00^  lO.HO 

Jo.  40.     Similar  to  No.  40P.  but  unpadded •«         .IS-k     8.J0        " 

Stripes  down  sides  of  any  of  above  pants,  extra.     Pair,  25c.  if  S2.70 Doz.  prs. 
With  Baslcel  Ball.  «.  with  other  AihIeUc  Sporty  A.  G.  Spaldin.  &  Bro..  .qnip  pUr«n  who  i«prMUl.  Q»*t.,. 

"he  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with* will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for  one-half  dcitr.  i     .nore 
Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with* 
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Stut°eTHE  $PALDING^tJ]TRADE-MARK  Z'^f 


SPALDING  BASKET  BALL  SHOES 


Spalding  "Sprinting"  Basket  Ball  Shoes 
No.  BBS.    Made  with  flexible  shank,  on  same  principle  as  on 
"sprinting"  base  ball  and  foot  ball  shoes.     Extremely  light 
in  weight,  well  finished  inside.     Improved   patented  pure 
gum    thick    rubber    suction    soles,   with   reinforced   edges, 
absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  with  reasonable 
use.     Lace  extremely  far  down.     Uppers  of   best   quality   V 
black  genuine  kangaroo  leather.     Light,  flexible  and  dur-    i 
able.    Strictly  bench  made.    Supplied  on  special  order  only,   j 
not  carried  in  stock Pair,  $8.00  *  $7.50  Pair. 

On  orders  for  five  pairs  or  more,  price  in  italics,  preceded  by  it,  will  apply.  . 

SPECIAL  NOTICE-ln  a  game  like  basket  ball,  which  is  played  .. 
generally  on  board  floors,  there  is  a  strain  on  the  feet  altogether  different  | 
from  that  in  almost  any  other  athletic  gam'e,  and  to  support  this  strain, 
properly  made  shoes  with  leather  uppers  and  correctly  shaped  soles 
are  absolutely  necessary  It  is  a  fact  that  players  on  many  teams  wear 
canvas  top  shoes  and  we  supply  in  our  No.  P  shoes,  listed  below, 
absolutely  the  best  canvas  top  bcksket  ball  shoes  ever  made,  and  the 
same  style  as  worn  by  some  very  successful  teams,  but  from  our 
long  experience  in  catering  to  athletes  and  watching  closely,  as  we 
have  done,  the  development  of  Lasket  bail  and  its  effects  on  the 
physical  condition  of  players,  we  cannot  consistently  recommend  can- 
vas top  shoes  for  any   athletic  use  and   especially   not   for  basket   balL 


No.  AB.  High  cut, 
drab  calf,  Blucher 
cut;  heavy  red  rub- 
ber suction  soles, 
superior  quality. 

Pair,  $5.00 


No.BBL.Women's. 
High  cut,  black 
chrome  leather, 
good  quality  red 
rubber  suction 
soles.     Pair,  $4.50 


Spalding  Special  Canvas  Top  Basket  Bedl  Shoes 

Special  quality  soft  rubber  soles.     These  soles  absolutely 
hold   on   the   most   slippery  floor.     Light  weight,  durable, 
correct  in  design.     Sizes  5  to  I  I  only.     No  other  sizes. 
No.  P.     Pair,  $4.00  *  $43.20  Dozen  pairs 

On  orders  for  five  pairs  or  more,  price  in  italics,  preceded  by  ■*.  will  apply. 
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A. G.SPALDING  &,  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  USTCT  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  BOOK 


feci  July  5,  1914      Subject  to  change  wilhoul  notice.     For  Canadian  prices  xe  special  Canadian  Catalogue. 


HBUi 


GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


Spalding 
New  Athletiic  Goods  Catalogue 

The  following  selection  of  items  from  Spalding's  latest  Catalogue  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  great  vEiriety  of  ATHLETIC  GOODS  memufactured  by 
A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.  .      SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY. 

SEE    LIST    OF    SPALDING    STORE    ADDRESSES   ON    INSIDE    FRONT    COVER    OF    THIS    BOOK 


AtKletic  Ubrary 
Atudunenta. 

OiMt  Weight 
Ban- 

Oiady 

Striking 

Skate 
Ballt- 

Baae 

Basket 

Field  Hooker 

Foot.  College 

Foot.  Rugby 

Foot,  Soccei 

Golf 

Hand 

Hurley 

Indoor  Base 

Lacrosse 

Medicine 

Playground 

Polo,  RoUer 

Polo.  Water 

Push 

Vo^ife*/ 

Ball  Cleaner,  Coli 

Bandages.  EUastic 

Bar  Bells 

Bar  Stalls 

Bars- 
Horizontal 
Parallel 

Basea- 
Indoor 

Batons,  for  Relay  Race» 

Bats- 
Indoor 

Belts - 

Leather  and  Wor.led 
WresUing 

Bladders- 
Basket  Ball 
Fighting  Dummy 
Foot  Ball 
Striking  Bag 

Blades.  Fencing 

Blankets.  Foot  BaU 

Caddy  Badges 

Caps- 
Outing 
SkuU 

University 
Water  Polo 

Chest  Weighu 

Circle,  Seven-Fooi: 

Clock  Coif 

Collarette.  KniCtect 

Corks,  Running 

Cross  Bars,  Vaulting 


Pumb  Bells 


Emblems 

Embroidery 

Elxercisers— 

Elastic 

Home 

Felt  Letters 

Fencing  Sticks 

Fighting  Du 

Finger  Protection.  Hockey 

Flags- 
College 
Marking.  CoK 

Foils,  Fencing 

FootBalls- 
AssociatioD 
College 
Rugby 

Foot  Ball  aothing  ■ 

Foot  Ball  Coal  Nets 

Foot  Ball  Timei 

Boxing 

Fencing 

Foot  Ball 

Golf 

Hand  Ball 

Hockey,  Field 

Hockey.  Ice 

Lacrosse 
CoaU- 

Basket  BaD 

Foot  Ball 

Hockey.  Field 

Hockey.  Ice 

Lacrosse 
Coif  Clubs 
Golf  Counters 
Golf  Sundries 
Golfette 
Grips- 
Athletic 

Golf 
Gymnasium,  Home 
Gymnasium  Board.  Home 


Har-imel-s.  Athletic 
Hangers  for  Dumb  Bells 
Hangers  for  Indian  Clubs 
HaU,  University 
Heaci  Harness 
Health  PuU 
Hob  Nails 
Hockey  Pucks 
Hockey  Sticks,  Ice 
Hockey  Sticks,  Field 
Holder.  Basket  Ball 
Hole  Cutter,  Golf 
Hole  Rim.  Golf 
Horse.  Vaulting 
Hurdles,  Safety 
Hurley  Sticks 

Indian  Clubs 
Inflaters- 

Foot  Ball 

StrikwgBag 


Jackets- 
Fencing 
Fool  Ball 

Javelins 

Jerseys 

Knee  Protectors  _  .. 

Knickerbocker.  Foot  Ball 

Lace.  Foot  Ball 

Lacrosse  Goods 

Ladies- 

Fencing  Goods 
Field  Hockey  Goods 
Gymnasium  Shoes 
Gymnasium  Suits 
Skates.  Ice 
Skates.  Roller 
Skating  Shoes 
Snow  Shoes 

Lanes  for  Sprints 

Leg  Guards- 
Foot  Ball 
Ice  Hockey 

Leo-ards 

Embroidered 
Felt 
Masks- 
Fencing 
Nose 
Masseui.  Abdaminal 
Mattresses.  Gvmnasium 
Mattresses.  Wrestling 
Megaphones 
Mitts- 
Hand  Ball 
Striking  Bag 

Monograms 

Mouthpiece.  Foot  BaU 

Mufflers 

Needle.  Lacing 

Nets- 
Basket  Ball 
Golf  Driving 
Vofley  Ball 
Newcomb 

Numbers,  Competitors' 

Pads- 
Foot  BaO 
Ice  Hockey 
Wrestlmg 

Paint,  Golf 

Pants- 
Basket  BaU 
Boys"  Knee 
Foot  Ball.  CoUego 
Foot  Ball,  Rugby 
Hockey,  ice 
Ruimmg 

Parachute  Goli  BaU 

Pennants.  CoUege 

Plastrons.  Fencing 

Plates- 
Teeing.  Golf 

Platforms.  Striking  Bag 

Poles- 
Ski 
Vaultins 


Polo.  Roller.  Goods 

Protectors- 
Abdomen 
Eyeglass 

Finger.  Field  Hockey 
Indoor  Base  Ball 
Knee 
Thumb.  Basket  Ball 

Pucks,  Hockey.  Ice 

Push  ^11 
.Pushers,  Chamois 


Quoita 

Racks.  Golf  Ball 
Racquet.  Squash 
Rapiers,  Fencing 
Referees'  WhisUe 
Rings- 
Exercising 
Swinging 
Rowing  Machines 

Sacks,  for  Sack  Racin 
Sandals,  Snow  Shoe 
Sandow  Dumb  BeUs 
Scabbards.  Skate 
Score  Books- 
Basket  BaU 
Ice  Hockey 
Shin  Guards- 
Association 


Ice  Hockey 
Shirts - 

Athletic 

Rubbei.  Reducing 

Soccer 
Shoes- 
Acrobatic 

Basket  BaU 

Bowling 

Clog 

FfeldHockey 
Foot  Ball.  CoUege 
Foot  BaU.  Rugby 
Fool  BaU,  Soccer 
Shoes- 
Golf 
Gy 


te 


Skating 

Snow 

Squash 

Street 

Tramping 

Walking 

Shot- 
Athletic 
Indooi 
Massage 

Skates- 
Ice 
RoUer 


Skate  Bag 

Skate  Keys 

Skate  RoUcra 

Skate  Straps 

Skate  Sundries 

Skis 

Snow  Shoe* 

Sports  Coata 

Spnnt  Lanes 

Squash  Good* 

Standards- 
Vaulting 
Volley  BaD 

Straps- 

For  Three-Leg«ed  lUce 
Skate 

Sticks.  RoUer  Polo 

Stockings 

Stop  Boards 

Striking  Bags 

Suits- 
Base  BaU.  Indoor 
Gymnasium,  Ladiea' 
Soccer 
Swimming 
Water  PoVo 

Supporters- 
Ankle 
Wrist 

Suspensories 

Sweaters 

Swivels.  Striking  Bag 

Swords- 
Fencing 
Duelling 

Tackling  Machine 

Take-Off  Board 

Tape.  Measuring.  Steel 

Tees.  Golf 

Tennis  Posts.  Indooi 

Tights- 
Full 

Full.  Wrestling 
Hockey 
Knee 

Toboggans 

Toboggan  Cushions 

Toe  Boards 

Toques 

Trapeze.  Adjustable 

Trapeze.  Single 

Trousers- 
Y.M.C.A. 
Foot  BaU 

Trunks- 
Velvet 
Worsted 

Tug  of  War 

Umbrella.  Golf 

Uniforms.  Base  BaU  Indooi 

Wands.  Calisthenic 

Washer.  Golf  BaU 

Watches.  Stop 

Weights.  56,-U>. 

Whistles 

Wrestling  Equ 

Wrist  Machines 

Women's  Sporu  Shirts 
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standard  Policy 


A  Standard  Qyality  must  be  inseparably  linked  to  a  Standard  Policy. 

Without  a  definite  and  Standard  Mercantile  Policy,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Meinufacturer  to  long  maintain  a  Standard  Qyality. 

To  market  his  goods  through  the  jobber,  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a 
profit  for  the  jobber  as  well  as  for  the  retail  dealer.  To  meet  these  conditions 
of  Dual  Profits,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  set  a  proportionately  high  list 
price  on  his  goods  to  the  consumer. 

To  enable  the  glib  salesrrian,  when  booking  his  orders,  to  figure  out 
attractive  profits  to  both  the  jobber  and  retailer,  these  high  list  prices  are 
absolutely  essential;  but  their  real  purpose  will  have  been  served  when  the 
nianufacturer  has  secured  his  order  from  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  has  secured 
his  order  from  the  retailer. 

However,  these  deceptive  high  list  prices  are  not  fair  to  the  consumer,  who 
does  not,  and,  in  reality,  is  not  ever  expected  to  pay  these  fancy  list  prices. 

When  the  season  opens  for  the  sale  of  such  goods,  with  their  misleading 
but  alluring  high  list  prices,  the  retailer  begins  to  realize  his  responsibilities,  and 
grapples  with  the  situation  as  best  he  can,  by  offering  "special  discounts," 
■which  vary  w^ith  IoceJ  trade  conditions. 

Under  this  system  of  merchandising,  the  profits  to  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  jobber  are  assured ;  but  as  there  is  no  stability  maintained  in  the  prices 
to  the  consumer,  the  keen  competition  amongst  the  local  dealers  invariably 
leads  to  a  demoralized  cutting  of  prices  by  w^hich  the  profits  of  the  retailer  are 
practically  eliminated. 

This  demoralization  always  reacts  on  the  meinufacturer.  The  jobber  insists 
on  lower,  and  still  lower,  prices.  The  manufacturer,  in  his  turn,  meets  this 
demand  for  the  lowering  of  prices  by  the  only  way  open  to  him,  viz.:  the  cheap- 
ening and  degrading  of  the  quality  of  his  product. 

The  foregoing  conditions  became  so  intolerable  that  1 5  years  ago,  in  1 899, 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  determined  to  rectify  this  demoralization  in  the  Athletic 
Goods  Trade,  and  inaugurated  what  has  since  become  known  as  "  The  Spalding 
Policy."  ^^ 

The  "  Spalding  Policy "  eliminates  the  jobber  entirely,  so  far  as  Spalding 
Goods  are  concerned,  and  the  retail  dealer  secures  the  supply  of  Spalding 
Athletic  Goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  by  which  the  retail  dealer  is 
assured  a  feiir,  legitimate  and  certain  profit  on  cJl  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  and 
the  consumer  is  assured  a  Standard  Qyality  and  is  protected  from  imposition. 

The  "  Spalding  Policy  "  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  and  protection  of  the 
users  of  Athletic  Goods,  and  acts  in  two  ways : 

First.  —The  user  is  assured  of  genuine  Official  Standard  Athletic  Goods. 

Second.— As  manufacturers,  we  can  proceed  with  confidence  in 
purchasing  at  the  proper  time,  the  very  best  raw  materials  required 
in  the  mzmufacture  of  our  various  goods,  well  ahead  of  their 
respective  seasons,  and  this  enables  us  to  provide  the  necessary 
quetntity  and  absolutely  maintain  the  Speeding  Standeurd  of  QysJity. 

All  reteul  dealers  handling  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  are  requested  to  supply 
consumers  at  our  regular  printed  catalogue  prices— neither  more  nor  less-the  same 
prices  that  siinilar  goods  are  sold  for  in  our  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  stores. 

All  SpiJding  dealers,  as  well  as  users  of  Spetlding  Athletic  Goods,  are  treated 
exactly  alike,  and  no  sp>ecial  rebates  or  discriminations  are  allowed  to  anyone. 

This  briefly,  is  the  "Spalding  Policy,"  which  has  already  been  in  successful 
operation  for  the  past  1 5  years,  and  will  be  indefinitely  continued. 

In  other  words,  "The  Spalding  Policy"  is  a  "square  deal"  for  everybody. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

By  <^^4^;^J^2^^^:^2^^. 

PBZSIDEMT.    t-* 


An  article  that  is  universally  given  the  appellation  "Standard"  is  thereby 
conceded  to  be  the  criterion,  to  which  are  compared  all  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  For  instance,  the  Gold  Dollar  of  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  unit 
of  currency,  because  it  must  legally  contain  a  specific  proportion  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  Genuine  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  Stamp 
thereon.  As  a  protection  to  the  users  of  this  currency  against  counterfeiting  and 
other  tricks,  considerable  money  is  expended  in  maintaining  a  Secret  Service 
Bureau  of  Experts.  Under  the  law.  citizen  manufacturers  must  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  Trade-Marks  and  similar  devices  to  protect  themselves  against 
counterfeit  products  —  without  the  aid  of  "Government  Detectives"  or  "Public 
Opinion"  to  assist  them. 

.. .  ^°"seq"ently  the  "Consumer's  Protection"  against  misrepresentation  and 
inferior  quality"  rests  entirely  upon  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of  the 
Manufacturer." 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  have,  by  their  rigorous  attention  to  "Quality,"  for 
thirty-eight  years,  caused  their  Trade-Mark  to  become  known  throughout 
the  world  as  a  Guarantee  of  Qyality  as  dependable  in  their  field  as  the 
U.  S.  Currency  is  in  its  field. 

The  necessity  of  upholding  the  Guarantee  of  the  Spalding  Trade-Mark  and 
maintaining  the  Standard  Qyality  of  their  Athletic  Goods,  is,  therefore,  as  obvi- 
ous  as  is  the  necessity  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  a  Standard  Currency. 
Thus  each  consumer  is  not  only  insuring  himself  but  also  protecting  other 
consumers  when  he  assists  a  Reliable  Manufacturer  in  upholding  his  Trade- 
Mark  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  users  of  our  Athletic 
Goods  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Excellence,  by 
insisting  that  our  Trade-Mark  be  plainly  stamped  on  all  athletic  goods  which 
they  buy,  because  without  this  precaution  our  best  efforts  towards  maintaining 
Standard  Qyality  and  preventing  fraudulent  substitution  will  be  ineffectual. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Articles  invariably  suffer  the  reputation  of  being 
high-priced,   and  this   sentiment   is  fostered    and  emphasized  by  makers  of 
inferior  goods,"  with  whom  low  prices  are  the  main  consideration. 

A  manufacturer  of  recognized  Standard  Goods,  with  a  reputation  to  uphold 
and  a  guarantee  to  protect  must  necessarily  have  higher  prices  than  a  manufac- 
turer of  cheap  goods,  whose  idea  of  and  basis  of  a  claim  for  Standard  Qyality 
depends  principally  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  salesman. 

We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  no  quicksand  more  unstable  than 
poverty  in  quality-and  we  avoid  this  quicksand  by  Standard  QyaUty. 


ATHLETIC  IrlBRARY 


A  separate  book  covers  every  Athletic  Sport 

and  is  Official  and  Standard 

Price  10  cents  each 


GRAND    PRIZE 


GRAND    PRIX 


PARIS.  1900 


ST  LOUIS    1904     W   It  -A.  Xyl-I  1  JN  VJ     PARIS.  1900 

ATHLETIC  GOODS 

ARE  THE    STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD 


A.  G.  Spalding  ®  Bros. 


MAINTAIN    WHOLESALE    and    RETAIL   STORES   in  the  FOLLOWING   CITIES 

Nfcw  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS  -'mmk' 

BOSTON  MILWAUKEE         KANSAS  CITY     ^^^^^ 

PHILADELPHIA     DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO   ' 

NEWARK  CINCINNATI         LOS  ANGELEJ 

ALBANY  CLEVELAND       SEATTLE 

BUFFALO  COLUMBUS         SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SYRACUSE  -INDIANAPOLIS    PORTLAND 

ROCHESTER  PITTSBURGH  MINNEAPOLIS 


BALTIMORE       WASHINGTON 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

LIVERPOOL.  ENGLAND 
BIRMINGHAM.  ENGLAND 
MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND 
EDINBURGH.  SCOTLAND 
GLASGOW.  SCOTLAND 


ATLANTA  ST.  PAUL 

LOUISVILLE      DENVER 
NEW   ORLEANS      DALLAS 
MONTREAL,  CANADA 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
PARIS,  FRANCE 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


Factories  o^-^ned  and  operated  2>y  A.C.Spdldinj^  &  Bros,  and  where  ell  of  S""''*'""'^ 
N    Tr^de -Marked  Afhtetic   Goods  are  made  are  located   in  t/ic   foilo^inp 


rKEW  YORK       CHICAGO      SAN  FRANCISCO       CHICOPEE.  MASS. 
BROOKI^YN     ^BOSTON         PHIIJI.DELPHIA        IX>NDON,  ENG, 


0      z  gge  aoo  900  o 
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